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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


' 1 iiE liistory of Sanskrit literatiire k by itself a fascinating subject 
ill which not: only students of language but also the intelligentsia 
in ^ general finds an abiding inter»t. This prompted me to 
! undittake the first edition of the book uncier the title, An 
i Inimriuclum #o Chssical Sanskrit^ m a short compass in 1943. 
ill m inticiol a matter of gratification to me that the edition was 
I exhausted in a rather short time, and there has been a persistent 
deniand for a new ttlition of it. But I have to admit that due to 
forces beyond my control it could not be brought out earlier. 
Jfhe . present edition, howe\'er, is not just a reprint of the former ; ■ 
much new matter has been put into it and the whole book has 
been thoroughly revised ancf brought up-to-date. Tlie scope of 
the book has also been suitably widened which will be evident ' 
from its rechristening A Concise History of Smskrit Litemiure. 

1 lielicve it will satisfy Its users much more than its predecessor. 

-I’.r'-Hl' pttMrinff this edition Dr Radha Govinda Ikisak, 

JDr Benoy Chandra Sen/MAH P.R.E, and a former pupil of mine, 
-Bhrl Kali Kumar Diitta ShSstri, M.A., Klvya-^hkhyatlrtha have 
benckred me much help,, especially by drawing my attention to 
itotiit of the omissions mat crept in the first edition of the book, 
[I am also much indebted to my colleagues Dr Govindagopal 
l^iMaWierJee, Wf.A., SMkhyatIrtha, Dr Sisir Kumar Mitra, M.A., 
ILL.B.^ and also to my former pupils Shii Kalidas Bhattacbaryya, 
IM.A., Shri Gopikamohon -Bhtitacfiafyya, p[,A., and Shri Bimal 
pKrishna Moiiial, M,A. for . reitdering me iumluabie assistance in 
^preparing the pre^nt edition. 


vr;! 


■i . 


r 


G. S. 




the writing of the present work came trom m> 
denev CoUege, Calcutta. The paucity of suitable 
,e subject intended for degree post-graduate 
m universities was felt by myself m my.colle^ 
ing this book I have always borne m mmd the 
OUT students experience .in tacMmg 
aration of the book I have freely consulted the 
1 works of M. Wimcrnitz and A. B. Keim. lo 
I am under a deep debt of gratitude.^ I must 
e mv indebtedness to all those authorities whose 
1 mentioned in the ‘References’. , 

g the press copy, my former pupil, Professor 
Bhanja, Sahityasastrl, Kavya-Puranattrfha, M.A._, 
valuable assistance. Another pupil of mine, bhri 
lal, M.A., prepared the major part of the Ind^. 
L*R, Professor upcndranatli Ohosn.1, IVI.A., i li.U.j 
abodhehandra Sciigupta, M.A., P.R.S., Ph.D,, had 
c former, to find out for me a few references, and 
id a considerable [Kirtion rif the work while in the 
hers. Maharaahopadhyaya Haranchandra Shastri, 
nanda Bhaduri, M.A., Ph.D., and Professor 
M.A., have helped me much by offering valuable 
n time to time. I must also acknowledge the 
} freely by my friend and colleague. Professor 
M.A. lastly, I must mention the deep interest 
en by my cousin, Pandit Ashokanath Shastri, 
SJI.A., P.R.S., in seeing the work through, 
m makes me remember, with deep and reverent 


January, 1943 
Calcutta 
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INTRODUCTORY 

A. HISTORY OF THE STUDY OF SANSKRIT IN THE WEST 

It was in the seventeenth century that the Luropean people, 
narticularlv missionaries and travellers, came to know of the 
Indian languages. In .ui. 1651 Abraham Rop pi* u 

Fortugnese translation of Bhartrliarrs poems. In a.d. tne 

Jesuit Father Johann Ernst Hanxledcn came to India and alter 
oetting himself acquainted with the Sanskrit language wrote 
dhe first Sanskrit grammar in a European language. 1 he book, 
however, was not printed but was consulted by fra Paolino de 
St Bartholomes who wrote two Sanskrit grammars besides a 
number of important works. It was during the jidministtation 
of Warren Hastings that the work called Vivadarnavasetu was 
compiled. Under the title A Code of Gentoo Law it W’as 
published in English in a.d. 1776. Nine years later, the 
Bhamvadntci was translated into English by Charles \\ilkins 
who also rendered into English the Hhopadeki and the 
gakuntala episode of the Mahabharata. It was, however, Sir 
William Tones who did most to arouse the interest ot huropeans 
in Indian literature. In a.d. 1789 he published his English 
translation of Krdidasa’s Sakuntala. The English translation ol 
Kalidasa’s immortal drama was followed by a German transla- 
tion by Georg Forster in a.d. 1791 which attracted the attmtion 
of men like Herder and Goethe. It was again through the 
enthusiasm of Jones that the Rtusariihara of Kalidasa was 
published in the original text in a.d. 1792. A third work of 
Tones was the translation of the Manusmrti, the most important 
legal literature of ancient India. The work of Jones was 
followed up by Henry Thomas Colebrooke who published 
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A Digest of Hindu Law on Contracts and Successions based 
on a composition in Sanskrit by orthodox Indian scholars. He 
also edited a number of Sanskrit works including the Aniarakosa, 
the Astadhyayl, the Hitopadesa and the Kiratdrjuniya. 
Another Englishman who studied Sanskrit in India was 
Alexander Hamilton who, while returning to England in a.d. 
1802, was imprisoned with other Englishmen at Paris under 
orders of Napoleon Bonaparte. During the period of his im- 
prisonment Hamilton trained up a band of European scholars 
who took to the study of Sanskrit with earnest zeal. This is 
commonly referred to as the ‘Discovery of Sanskrit’ in the West. 
One of Hamilton’s most distinguished students was the great 
German scholar and poet Friedrich Schlegel, who wrote that 
epoch-making work On the Language and Wisdom of the 
Indians. I'his work introduced for the first time the compai'a- 
tive and the historical method. It also contained translations 
in German of manv pas.sages from the Rnmaymin, the Bhagavad- 
gtld, the Manusnirli and other early works. Friedrich Schlegel’s 
brother August Wilhelm von Schlegel, a student of Professor A. 
H Chezy, the first French scholar in Sanskrit, not only contri- 
buted much to the study of Comparative Philology but also 
helped the study of San.skrit by editing texts and writing 
translations. One of Schlegel's students was Christian Lassen 
who was deeply interested in Indian culture. The science of 
Comparative Philology was founded by Franz Bopp, a student 
of Professor Chezy and contemporary of August Wilhelm. 
Bopp also rendered great service to the investigation of Sanskrit 
literature by incorporating in his work Conjugations-system, 
translations -from the Rdmayana and the Mahdbhdrata. His 
Sanskrit Grammars considerably furthered the study of Sanskrit 
in ^rmany. The work of Bopp in the domain of Comparative 
Philology was developed in a most comprehensive manner by 
Wilhelm von Humboldt whose interest in the philosophical 
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•works o£ the Indians was of an abiding character. Another 
noted German, Friediich Riickert, was also highly interested in 
Indian poetry. The Latin translations of the Upanisads in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century inspired German philo- 
sophers. Schelling, Kant, Schiller, and Schopenhauer were 
highly charmed to discover ‘the production of the highest 
human wisdom’. The actual investigation of Vedic literature 
was first undertaken by Friedrich Rosen in a.d. 1838 and was 
subsequently continued by a band of illustrious students of 
the great French orientalist Eugene Burnouf, including Rudolph 
Roth and F. Max Muller, who brought out his famous editio 
princeps of the Rgveda with the commentary of Sayana in the 
years 1849-75. One of Roth’s distinguished students was H. 
Grassmann w'ho published a complete translation of the Rgueda. 
It was during this period that Horace Hayman Wilson who 
came to Calcutta represented the orthodox inteiprctation of the 
Rgveda by translating it on the lines of Sayana’s commentary. 
Similar work was done by Alfred Ludwig, who is looked upon 
as a forerunner of R. Pischel, and K. F. Gcldner, the joint 
authors of Vedic Studies. The name of Theodor Aufrccht is 
also associated with Vedic investigations. 

The publication of the great St Petersburg Dictionary 
{Sanskrit-W drier buch) in 1852 is an important event in the his- 
tory of progressive studies in Sanskrit in the West. The 
dictionary w^as compiled by Otto Bohtlingk and Rudolph Roth 
and published by the Academy of Fine Arts and Sciences, St 
Petersburg. The History of Indian Literature which was pub- 
lished by Albrecht Weber in a.d. 1852 and was edited for the 
second time in a.d. 1876, is another important work. The 
edition of the Satapathabrdhmana by the same author is 
another outstanding contribution. The Catalogus Catalogorum 
published by Theodor Aufrecht in the years 1891, 1896, and 
1903, forms a most comprehensive list of Sanskrit authors and 
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works and is a monumental work of its kind. Arthur Anthony 
Macdoneirs Vcdiv Grammar and Vedic Mythology and the 
P'edic index by iMacdonell and Arthur Berriedale Keith, have- 
all prcivcd helpful works for the study of Sanskrit in Europe. 
Maurice Blooinficlds Vedic Concordance is another great 
work which has been of immense help to Vedic studies in the 
W c.su William Dwight Whitney’s Sanskrit Grammar is yet 
another important treatise. Edward Byle Cowell, who was 
Principal, Government Sanskrit College, Calcutta, gave a distinct 
fillip to Sanskritic studies by his translations of the Sarva- 
darsunasatkgraha and many other important Sanskrit vt'orks. 
Arthur Vcnis, Principal, Government Sanskrit College, Varanasi, 
also did a lot to hel[) Sanskritic studies. Amongst European 
scholars who lived in India and took interest in Sanskrit learning 
and literature, mention may be made of J. F. Fleet, Vincent 
A. Smith, Sir Alexander Cunningham, Sir John H. Marshall, . 
Sir M. A. Stein, Sir George Grierson and J. Ferguson. 

Among western Indologists who have done invaluable service 
to^ the cause of Sanskrit studies, the names of George 
Biihler, J. Muir, frank Kielhorn, E. Roer, H. Liiders, Hermann 
|acohi, E. Senart, Sylvain lAvi, Edward Washburn Hopkins, 
Eugen Huittsch, Arthur Coke Burnell, Monier M. Williams' 
rtcodor Goidstiicker, Richard Garbc, Paul Deussen, Julius 
Eggc^ng, George Thihaut, Julius Jolly, Maurice Winternitz, F. " 
w Ilf D, Barnett, T. Tscherbatsky, Sten Konow, 

Vallfe Poussin, Otto Strauss, C. R. Lanman and Giuseppe Tucci 
tw known to all lovers of Sanskrit, 
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B. ORIGIN OP INDIAN WRITING 


The immemorial practice with students o£ Sanskrit introduc- 
literature has been to commit to memory the various t'O” 
subjects of their study, and this practice of oral tradi- 
tion has preserved the ancient Vedic texts. This fact 
has led scholars to surmise that writing was perchance 
unknown in the earliest period of Indian civilization 
and that the later forms of the alphabet were not of 
pure Indian growth. 

The earliest references to W'riting in Sanskrit litera- Evidence 
ture are to be found in the Dharmasutra of Vasistha, 
which, as Dr Biihler thinks, was composed about 
the eighth century b.g. There are, however, some 
scholars who would like to assign a much later date 
to the work, namely, the fourth century b.c. There 
we obtain clear evidence of the widely spread use of 
writing during the Vedic period, and in Ch. XVI, 10, 

14-15, mention is made of written documents as legal 
evidence. Further, the Apadhyayi of Panini contains 
such compounds as- lipikara and libikara which evi- 
dently mean ‘writer’ [III. ii. 21]. The date of Panini, 
however, is not fixed. Professor Goldstiicker wants to 
place him in the eighth century b.c., while the general 
body of scholars hold that his age is the fourth 
century b.c. In addition to the few references set 
forth above, it may be said that the later Vedic works 
contain some technical terms such as ‘aksara’, ‘kanda’, 

‘patala’, ‘grantha’ and the like, which some scholars 
quote as evidence of the use of writing. But there 
are others w'ho differ in their interpretations of these 
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Evidence 
of Brrthnin- 
nical works 


Evidence 
of Indian 
civiliza- 
tion 


in determining the genuine Indian growth of writing 
inasmuch as none of the works in which they are 
found can be safely dated earlier than the period of 
inscriptions. In the same way, evidences in the 
Bj-ahmanical works such as the Epics, the Puranas 
the Kavyas and the like, are of little or no help’ 
Among them, the Epics are by far the oldest, but it 
is difficult to prove that every word of their text goes 
back to a high antiquity. One fact is, however, un- 
deniable, namely that the Epics contain some archaic 
cxpres.sions,_such as, ‘Hkh’, ‘lekha’, dekhaka’, dekhana’ 
hut not dij)!’, which, as many scholars think, is after 
all a foreign word. This may suggest that writing 
was known in India in the Epic age. ° 

There are two other facts which also suggest the 


same 


— aic5u tiuppesi tr 

thing. It is believed that the Aryans were i 


j were in 

an advanced .state of civilization— there was a higl 

(levclojmient of trade and monetary transactions am 
that they earned on minute researches in gran^mar 
phonetics and lexicography. Do not the above fact< 
presuppose the knowledge of the art of writins 
among ancient Indians? Nevertheless, one will 
have to adduce evidence, without which nothiim can 
be taken lor granted. So we turn to the Buddhist 
works. 

There are quite a large number of passages in 
the Ceylonese Itpuaka, which bear witmss to an 
acquaintance with writing and to its extensive use at 

?\h™and Buddhist canon was composed. 

Lekha and jekhaka are mentioned in the Bhikkhu 
pscunya 2, ii and m the Bhikkhum Pacittiya 49 ii 
In the former, writing has been highly praised. ’ In 
the Jatakas, constant mention is made of letters. The 


Evidc»ct 
of Bud* 
dtiist 
writio^ 
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^ Jatakas know of proclamations. We are also told of 
p a game named aksarika in which the Buddhist monk 

r is forbidden to participate. This game was in all pro- 
‘ bability one of guessing at letters. In the rules of 
I it has been laid down that a criminal, whose 

I name has been written up in the King’s porch, must 
not be received into the monastic order. In the same 
i work, writing has been mentioned as a lucrative profes- 
sion. Jataka No. 125 and the Mahavagga, I. 49 bear 
witness to the existence of elementary schools where 
the manner of teaching was the same as in the indi- 
genous schools of modern India. All these references 
prove the existence of the art of writing in pre- 
Buddhistic days. 

The earliest written record is the Piprawa vase pipi-s^va 
inscription which was discot'ered by Colonel Claxton vase 
Peppe. This inscription is written in Brahmi charac- '“sciapnon 
ter and is in a language which does not conform to 
any of the standard Prakrits. Some of the case- 
endings tend tow'ards Magadhl. No compound con- 
sonant has been written. They have been either 
simplified or divided by epenthesis. No long vowel, 
excepting two Vs, have been used. The inscription 
has been differently interpreted. According to some 
scholars the relics that were enshrined were the relics 
of Buddha, while others maintain that the 
those of the Sakyas, who were massacred 
son of Prasenajit, King of Kosala. In 
inscription belongs to the early part 
century b.c. 

Next in order of antiquity comes the 
copper-plate which, as Dr Smith thinks, may be 
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dated about half a century prior to Asoka.' The 
characters of the document according to Dr Smith 
are those of the Brahml of the Maurya period and 
his statements, according to Dr Biihler, are incon- 
testable as everyone of them is traceable in the 
Edicts. About the proper import of the inscription 
none is sure. Dr Smith says that he cannot find out 
iiny meaning from it. I he value of the inscription 
rests on the fact that it is an evidence for the assump- 
tion that in the third century b.c., the use of writing 
vva.s cotnmon in royal offices and that the knowledge 
ol vvtitten characters was widely spi'ead among the 
people. ° 



Ihe inscriptions of Aloka, are found al 
ovcT India and are written in two different 
viz., BrahmT and Kharosthr. Two of these 
tions— that of Shahbazgarhl and Mansel 
written in the latter. The rest are written in 
I he language of early Indian inscriptions 
Sanskrit, but vernacular, which is known as 
In the inscriptions of A^oka, local varieties a 
found. Those in the north-western part c 
mdine more towards Paisaci, than those foum 
eastern part. It is interesting to note that 
Indian inscriptions from the earliest times c 
the second century a.d., are in Prakrit. The 
iiMcripnon in Sanskrit is the Nasik Cave 
inscnption of Nahapana, which was written 
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\ probability, in the year 41 o£ the Saka era, correspond- 
ing to A.D. 119. But there are scholars who do nor 
like to call this inscription the earliest in Sanskrit, 
and in their opinion the well-known Junagadh 
inscription of Rudradaman, dated a.d. 150, heads the 
list of Sanskrit inscriptions. Sanskrit gradually en- 
croached upon Prakrit in the field of epigraphy and 
it was from the fifth century a.d., that Prakrit dis- 
• appeared from the field of inscriptions. 

As for the history of the two scripts, BrahmT and KharostM 
KharosthT, mentioned above, Dr Biihler thinks that 
the latter was derived from the Aramaic or Phoenician 
character used by the clerks of the Persian Empire. 

The north-western parts of India came under the 
Achaemenian or Persian rule about the sixth century 
B.c. And it is in those parts of India that inscriptions 
and coins in KharosthI character have been dis- 
covered. Dr Biihler has taken sufficient pains to 
show' how from some borrowed letters the full alpha- 
bet of the Sanskrit language came into being. There 
are some scholars who have gone so far as to suggest 
•a meaning of the word KharosthI. Thus it is held 
that the name KharosthI has been derived from the 
shape of letters which generally resemble the lip of 
an ass. Professor Levi thinks that the word is 
derived from the name of the inventor, Kharostha, 
an inhabitant of Central Asia. 

There are several theories regarding the origin Brah ml: 
of the Brahml character. According to Dr 
and others, the Brahml character was borrowed from 
a Southern Arab tribe. This theory has not gained origin 
any popularity. The theory started by Dr Weber 
and illustrated by Dr Biihler is generally accepted. 
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Pre-Semit 
origin 



Dr Weber was the first man to discover that some 
o{ the old Indian letters are practically identical with 
certain Assyrian letters and several letters in some 
mscaiptions of the ninth and the seventh centuries 
B.C., found in Assyria. About one-third of the 
twenty-three letters of the North Semitic alphabet of 
that jteriod is identical with the oldest forms of the 
corresponding^ Indian letters. Another one-third is 
somewhat similar, while the rest can with great diffi- 
culty be said to correspond to letters of the Indian 
alphabet Dr Biihler took advantage of this theor? 
<n fir Weber, tind he next proceeded to show that 
as a result of the prolonged contact between Indian 
merchants, mostly, Dravidians, and Babylonians in 
the eighth and the seventh centuries B.c.,'the former i 
availed themselves of the opportunity to bring the 
Assyi.an art of wnnng over to India, which later on 

De!a,l "v ! .r •■^Nivements of the Indian I 

1 } c. 1 tally a thousand years later, this form of ^ 

wimng came to be styled as BrahmT. It has been ^ 
said that originally the letters were written from right ' 
^ hit, as a single com has been discovered in a place ? 

amed Bran, on which the legend runs from right to * 
Dft. But as the Brahmins believed the right \and ^ 

,o€gan to. wn to Tight. ■■ ■■-■■■4 

‘1C According to Professor Rhys Davids the In dim ^ 
«turs develop^ neither Lm the No„he "t " ' 
from the Somhern Semitic alphabet, but from thi 

thtr „ pre^mitic foL of i 
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Sir Alexander Cunningham had wanted to derive nicroglv- 
each letter from the indigenous hieroglyphic, but his phic origin 
theory was discarded on the ground that no such 
hieroglyphic could be found in India. But the recent 
excavations at Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa have 
brought to light an original Indian hieroglyphic and 
a further examination of the theory once started by 
Sir A. Cunningham may be undertaken. 

Until the discovery of the Indus Valley civilization, Contlu- 
extant archaeological evidence relating to the use of sions 
writing in India could not be carried far beyond the 
Maurya period. But the seals which have been re- 
covered from Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa, although 
not yet deciphered, clearly show that some form of 
writing must have been in existence at least two millen- 
niums before the birth of Christ. Some attempts 
have been made to decipher the seals and trace their 
origin from or affinities rvith forms of writing current in 
the ancient world. According to one view, the Indus 
valley inscidptions are composed of symbols, each 
of which is an ideogram. Hrozny tries to discover 
similarities between the Hittite script and the Indus 
Valley script. Diringer on the other hand is 
that no script existed from which 
tion of the Indus script could be reasonably pro 
He expresses the view that the latter may have 
originated from a yet unknown script which was the 
common ancestor of the cuneiform and the early 
Elamite writing. Hunter and Langdon regard the 
Mohenjo-Daro script as the prototype of Brahmi but 
it is impossible to expect any final or conclusive 
results from speculations based on a series of 
unknown factors or mere probabilities, especially when 
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the sound-values of the signs in the Indus Valiev 
still remain unascertained. Ancient Indian traditions 
recorded in a number of vrorks, Brahmanical, Jaina and 
Buddhist, ascribe the invention of writing to Brahma 
A Chinese reference seems to indicate that the parti- 
cular WTitmg meant by this tradition was the Brahnil 
1 hus the Indians in ancient times believed that their 
system of writing was national in character, indigenous 
in origin and of remote antiquity. But if the name 
ISrahmi IS to be given to the script used in the inscrip- 
tmms ol Asoka as well as the Piprawa Vase inscrip- 
tion and the Lran com legend, that name canimt 
^msistcmly be applied to the script used by the Indus 

vet b^ "o similarity between the two has 

ytt been established. 

Both on grounds of developed form of the Brahm! 
sciipt as indicated in the Asokan edicts and its 
supixiscd origin from the North Semitic writing used 
n certain inscriptions of the ninth and eighth inm 
ncs Buhler proposes to place the beginning of the 
Brahim at some date in the neighbourho^od of 800 b c 
his date according to his line%f argument inay b^ 
Ac s ar ing-point of the form of Vahmi Xch 
passed through certain fundamental changes modi 

in the Indus Valle? Nor -R-m "lade 

can his theorrLkS ho 

I without some kind 


writing beine 

““-nd CO ‘pS S'SeSi: 
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« their phonetics, grammar, economic transactions, 

: numerical calculations and the like assumed such a 
pronounced form with the help of memory alone un- 
' supported by written symbols. But as no specimen of 
■ writing or any hint about its form which may have 
been connected with the culture and civilization of the 
: Vedic people has been found, it is still impossible to 
' frame an acceptable hypothesis about the course of 
evolution of writing in India preceding the advent of 
;■ Brahml in the form known to us and the nature of its 
I affiliation to the earlier script the existence of which is 
I not considered unlikely. 

I The foreign origin of Brahml, though advocated 
I by many, has not been definitely proved. In fact 
I many eminent scholars maintain that writing in India 
^ was of indigenous origin. No final .conclusion can be 
I arrived at in the matter until the Indus Valley script 
j has been correctly deciphered and fresh material dis- 
covered filling in the long gap that separates the Indus 
i Valley period from the Maurya period in the history of 
- writing in India and also new light thrown on the 
; system of writing that may have been quite possibly 
used by the Vedic people. The genius of the Indiati 
f people was responsible for an extraordinary develop- 
ment of regional scripts out of the original Brahml. 
Local varieties which are not wanting in the Asokan 
Brahml used throughout his empire in the North and 
the South, gathereci a momentum in the succeeding 
centuries, and the numerous regional or provincial 
scripts which came into being and advanced towards 
% maturity can be traced to Brahml with scientific preci- 
p sion. Two early Jain Sutras, the Satmvuyanga Sutra 
' and the Pannavana Sutra furnish a list of eighteen 
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varieties of writing including Brahmi and Kharosthi, 
Damili (Dravidian) and Javanaliya. The last named 
script is to be identified with Yavanani (i.e. the Greek 
script) mentioned by Panini. The Lalitavistara gives 
a list of sixty four scripts which include Brahmi, 
Kharosthi and foreign scripts like Cinalipi, Hunalipi 
and regional scripts like Ahgalipi, Vahgalipi, etc. 
Indian scripts were introduced into different coun- 
tries of Asia ; inscriptions and other valuable docu- 
ments have been discovered in widely separated areas 
in Asia written in Indian characters which also 
became the basis of developments of national scripts in 
some countries with which India had been in active 
communication for many centuries in the past. 
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• C. VEDIC AND CLASSICAL SANSKRIT: 
i THEIR RELATIONSHIP 

/Indian tradition knows Sanskrit as the language of 

■ the gods, which has been the dominant language 

' India for a period covering over four thousand years, 
i Viewed from its rich heritage of literature, its fascinat- 
f ^iig charm of words, its flexibility of expression in 
relation to thought, Sanskrit occupies a singular place 
; in the literature of the world. 

5 The Sanskrit language is generally divided into Vcdk and 
Vedic and Classical. In the Vedic language 
1 written the entire sacred literature of the Aryan 
I Indians. Within this Vedic language several stages and spirit 
\ may be carefully distinguished, and in course of its 
j transition from the one to the other it gradually grew 
i modern till it ultimately merged in Classical Sanskrit. 

I But when we pass on from the Vedic lyrics to the lyrics 
' of Classical Sanskrit, we seem to enter a ‘new world’. 

Not only are the grammar, vocabulary, metre and 
j style different, but there is also a marked distinction 
‘ in respect of matter and spirit. Thus the Classical 
^ Sanskrit period is marked by a change of religious out- 
? look and social conditions. Vedic literature is almost 
■; entirely religious ; but Classical Sanskrit has a ‘pro- 

■ fane’ aspect as well which is not in any way inferior 
; to the religious aspect. The religion in the Epic 

period has become different from what it was in the 
Vedic age. The Vedic Nature-worship has been super- 
seded by the cult of Brahma, Visnu and Siva, and it 
, is in the Epic period that we find for the first time the 
p" incarnations of Visnu who has come to be looked upon 
Las the Supreme Deity. New gods and goddesses 
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unknown to the Vedas have arisen, and Vedic gods, 
have either been forgotten or reduced to a subordinate' 
position. Indra is, indeed, the only god who still; 
maintains high status as the lord of heaven. Vedic! 
literature in its earlier phase was marked by a spirit of; 
robust optimism ; but Classical Sanskrit literature hasi 
a note of pessimism owing probably to the influence! 
of the doctrine of karman and transmigration of souls. 
The naive simplicity of Vedic literature is strikingly 
absent in Classical Sanskrit where the introduction of 
the supernatural and the wonderful is full of exaggera- 
tion. So kings are described as visiting Indra in heaven 
and a sage creating a new world by means of his great' 
spiritual powers. The tribal organization of the state 
has lessened much in importance in the Epic period 
where we find the rise of many territorial kingdoms. 

In respect of form also Classical Sanskrit differs 
considerably from Vedic. Thus the four Vedas and 
the Krahmanas are marked with accents (tidatta^ 
anucMta and svarita) which only can help us in finding 
out the meaning of different words. Thus, for 
instance, the word Tndrasatru’ with one kind of accent 
will mean ‘Indra as enemy’, and the same rvord with 
a different kind of accent \vill imply ‘enemy of Indra’. 
But in Classical Sanskrit literature, accent has no part 
to play. 

Phonetically Vedic and Classical languages are 
identical, but grammatically they differ. The change 
in grammar is not generally due to the introduction 
of new formations or inflexions, but to the loss of 
forms.’ In respect of mood, the difference between 

’CKrtJiin grammatical forms which occur in the Vedic lantriiattt^' 
atMipiwar in the Classicai, Thus in declension a number of forms has 
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, Classical and Vedic Sanskrit is specially very great. 

In the Vedas the present tense has besides its indicative 
inflexion, a subjunctive (requisition), an optative (wish) 

; and an imperative (command). The same three moods 
are found, though with much less frequency, as 
belonging to the perfect and they are also made from 
the aorist {lun) and the future has no moods. In 
; Classical Sanskrit, the present tense adds to its indi- 
cative an optative and an imperative. But the sub- 
? junctive {lef) is lost in Classical Sanskrit.’ In the Vedic 
! period no less than fifteen forms of infinitive were 
I used^ of which only one {turn) survives in the Classical 
I period. Vedic Sanskrit differs from Classical Sanskrit 
I in respect of the use of prefixes (upasargas). Thus in 
i Classical Sanskrit the upasarga must invariably precede 
I the root and should form a part of it. But the use 

i of upasargas was unrestricted in Vedic Sanskrit. It 
was used before the root and after it and was also 
;3 sometimes separated from the I'oot itself.^ Com- 
I pounds of more than two words, which are rare in 
I the Vedas and the Brahmanas, are frequent in Classi- 
■ cal Sanskrit. 

The aforesaid changes in respect of forms were (iii) Voca- 
I mainly due to the efforts of grammarians who bulary 
' exercised considerable influence on the development 
: of the language. The vocabulary also underwent 
many changes. It was largely extended by derivation, 

( composition and compilation. Many old words that 

I 

T been dropped: (i) the nominative and accusative dual forms of 
; '-a’ stems ending in a, o.g., nara, (ii) the nominative plural form 

of ‘~a’ stems ending in -ctsah^ e,g., dcvdsaht (iii) the instrumental 
^ plural form of '-a' stems ending in -ebhik e.g., devebhih. 
adya jivdna, satam jlvdti saradah, 

; m. iv. 9 

krsnefia rajasu vartamdno. 

2 
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could not be found in Vedic literature came to be 
added in Classical Sanskrit and many new words were 
borrowed. 

(iv) Metre Vedic language again differs from Classical with 
regard to the use of metres. Beside the principal 
seven metres of the Vedas (gayatn, iisnik, anustubh, 
brhati, pankti, tristubh and jagati). Classical Sanskrit 
presents a limitless variety of metres. 
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The beginiTings of the Prakrits go back to a period 
of great antiquity. Even at the time when Vedic 
hymns were composed, there existed a popular 
language which differed from the literary dialect. In 
the Vedic hymns, there are several words which can- 
not be phonetically other than Prakrit. Buddha and 
Mahavira preached their doctrines in the sixth century 
B.C., in the language of the people in order that all 
might understand them. The language ^.f the Bud- 
dhist texts which were collected during, the period 
between 500 b.c. and 400 b.c., was Magadhi. The 
extant Buddhist texts of Ceylon, Burma and Siam are 
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in a form of popular language to which the name Pali 
has been given. There is difference of opinion amongst 
scholars regarding the place and origin of Pali. The 
only inscription, the language of which is akin to Pali, 
is the Hati-Gumpha inscription of Kharavela, dated 
the 160th year of the Maurya era. 

Patanjali says that Sanskrit was a spoken language Relation of 
but it was confined to the cultured section of the Sanskrit 
people. The popular dialect of India was known by Prakrit 
the general name of Prakrit. From the distribution of 
languages in Sanskrit dramas it appears that the masses 
while speaking Prakrit, could understand Sanskrit. It 
has been said in Bharata’s Ndtyasastra that Prakrit 
and Sanskrit are different branches of one and the 
same language. In the earliest known forms of Prakrit, 
there are passages which can be easily translated into 
Sanskrit by the application of simple phonetic rules. 

According to European scholars, Prakrit, which European 
represents the Middle Indian period of the Indo-Aryan ''lew 
languages, may again be sub-divided into three stages ; 

(1) Old Prakrit or Pali, (2) Middle Prakrit, and (3) late 
Prakrit or Apabhrarhsa. They would like to say that 
if Prakrit had been a language derived from Sanskrit, 

Prakrit would have taken the name Samskrta. More- 
over, there are many words and forms in Prakrit 
which cannot be traced in Classical Sanskrit. If, 
however, by the word Sanskidt is included the language 
of the Vedas and all dialects of the old Indian period, 
it will be correct to assume that Prakrit is derived 
from Sanskrit. But the word Sanskrit is generally used 
to refer to the Panini-Patanjali language. 

Indian grammarians, however, would say that the Orthodox 

D VI 4- in A frmt-n thp^ vj(\yA -hrnh.rti. wliicli view 
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means ‘the basic form’, viz., Sanskrit. Further, in 
Prakrit there are three classes of words, e.g,,’ (ij 
tatsama—vfoYds which are identical in forni and 
meaning in both Sanskrit and Prakrit, e.g., deva,\ 
kaniaki, (ii) tadbhava— words that are derived front < 
Stmskrit by the application of phonetic rules, e.g, i 
ajjautta < aryapiitra, paricumbia < paricumbya, and 
(iii) desin words that are of indigenous origin and 
the history of which cannot be accurately traced, e.'^, 
chollmiti, cahga. A careful examination of Prakrit 
vocabulary reveals the fact that the majority of Prakrit 
wircis belong to the second class ; words bebnging to 
^ other classes are comparatively small in number. 
cleJny cases the result of phonetic i 

iiterarv: 

t lakrus . Maharastn, gauraseni and Magadhl are the i 

Mar-'% Ardha-Magadhr, Jaina- 1 

MahdiaHn anyaina-gaurasenl are the Prakrits of the ! 
Jama canon. The last is the Apabhrarhs'a. | 


befekences 


CoH-cui"K!' B.f’ A Shor flinty Lectures (Lecture III) 

Wooteer, A. C: An Introduction to Prakrit. 


E. WAS SANSKRIT A SPOKEN LANGUAGE? 


never used 1 ^, f '■“«'»«. Sanskrit wa 

used n, aetual speech. It „as a purely literar; 



J and artificial language and the language that was 
v spoken even in ancient times was Prakrit, 
i But there are evidences to show that to all intents Ortliodox 
and purposes, Sanskrit was a living language and view 
I that it was spoken by at least a large section of the 
: people. Etymologists and grammarians like Yaska 
and Panini describe Classical Sanskrit as Bhasa, the 
: speech, as distinguished from Vedic Sanskrit,' and it 
will not probably be incorrect to suggest that this 
description serves to draw out the special character 
of Classical Sanskrit as a living speech. Moreover, 
there are many sutras in the Astadhyayi of Panini 
which are meaningless unless they have any reference 
. to a living speech.^ Yaska, Panini and even 
; Katyayana have discussed the peculiarities in the 
usages of Easterners and Northerners.^ Local varia- 
tions are also noticed by Katyayana, while Patanjali 
i has collected words occurring in particular districts.'* 

! Patanjali again tells us that the words of Sanskrit are 
1 of ordinary life and describes an anecdote in which a 
grammarian converses with a charioteer and the 
discussion is carried on in Sanskrit.® 

From all that has been said above, it is clear 
Sanskrit was a living speech in ancient India, 
the question which still remains to be discussed is^gnage 
whether Sanskrit was the vernacular of all classes of 
people in the society or of any particular section or 
sections. Patanjali says that the language spoken in 
the days of Panini could be mastered if it was heard 

ivrS & 7, II. ii. 6 & 7, etc, _ 

VIII. iv. 48, etc. Also Gamsutras, Nos. 1 8, 20, 29. 

II. U. 8. IV. i. 157 & 160. . . ’ _ 

Varttika, sarve desantare, referred to in the Paspasmmka, Mis 
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fiom the learned Brahmanas of the day 
could speak correct Sanskrit without anv special 
tuuiond It IS gathered from the Sundarakanda of th 
Ramayana that the language spoken by the twice-born 
castes was Sanskrit.^ It is stated in the Kamamira 
f Vatsyayana that men of taste should speak both in 
Sanskrit and the vernacular of the province, and this 
means that Sanskrit was not the spoken language of 
^ch and every section of the people in the society^ 
Hiuen Tsang, the Chinese traveller (seventh centurv 

deht^f ' ^ 1^"" language in which official 

debates were arranged, was Sanskrit and not any pro- 
vincial dialect. The Pancatantra informs us that the 
medium of instruction for the young boys of the 
ruling class was Sanskrit and not iny vernacular. 

We may draw from this the conclusion that 
Sanskiit was the vernacular of the educated people 
but It was understood in still wider sections Our 
conclusions may find support from the evidence of 
the dramatic literature where we observe that 
rahmanas, kings and ministers speak Sanskrit while 

~nf Prakrit e^tj: 

that nun.s and courtesans occasionally converse n 
Sansknt. Uneducated Brahmanas am introduced 
speaking popular dialects. But it is highly signifi 
PrS Jalogues between Sanskrit-splking\nd 
Prakiit-speakmg persons are very frequiit and this 
suggests that in real life Sanskrit was understood by 
those who would not speak it themselves. S state^ 
ment may be further corroborated by the fact that 


iii. 109. 
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common people would gather to hear the recital of 
the popular Epics in the palaces of kings and in 
temples ; they would not attend such functions unless 
they could understand the content of the recital. 
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THE GREAT EPICS 
A. RAMAYANA 

'I’liE Indian, tradition makes Valmiki, the author of 
the Rtimayana, the first poet {cidikavi) who is reported 
to have been deeply moved by the piteous wailings 
of the female curlew when her husband was killed 
by the dart of a forester. V’^almlki’s feelings found 
an expression through the medium of metre/ and at 
the bidding of the divine sage Narada who brought 
messages Irom Brahma he composed the immortal 
Rama-Ej)ic which tells the story of Prince Rama, the 
dutiful and devoted son of King DasWtha of 
Ayodliya, itanished irom his kingdom for fourteen 
years through the jealousy of his step-mother Kaikeyi 
wh<j set tiled possession of the throne for her own 
son Bharata. So Rama and Sita, his beloved wife, 
atcornpanied by the third prince Eaksmana w'ent to 
the forest. I here the adventures of the bani.shed 
prince, Slta's abduction by Ravana, King of Lanka, 
the help given to Rama by Hanuraat, a chief of the 
monkcy.s, the destruction of Ravana and his party, 
the fire-odeal of Sita to prove her chastity — these and 
many other incidents have been describk in all the 
glowing colours of poetry. 

Prom a perusal of the Ramaymm itself we come to 
know that the story of the Epic was recited by pro- 

^ Rmn, !. II IS. 
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j fessional minstrels. The story was handed down by 
I?* oral transmission from Valmiki to the twin brothers, 

Kus'a and Lava, who sang it in the royal court of 
; Rama. The above facts have led scholars to surmise 
\ that the exploits of the great heroes of the Iksvaku race 

f inspired the bards of Ayodhya to compose narrative 

I ballads. Such were utilized by Valmiki who turned 
i them into a full-fledged Epic. In this connexion, it 

* may be remembei'ed that Epics and Puranas arc 

derived from a common ancient source which may 
: be traced in the Vedas. The famous dialogue hymns 

of the Rgveda are but ancient ballads consisting of 
some narrative and some dramatic elements. These 
are believed to be the sources of epic poetry as well 
as dramas. It is opined again that the Epics owe 
their origin to the ‘Songs in praise of men’ known as 
' f. Githa Naraferiisl. 

The Ramayana which is essentially a poetic crea- Character 
tion has influenced the thought and poetry of later 
centuries in course of which new matters were added 
; to the original composition. The work, in its present 

I form and extent, comprises seven books and contains 

f 24,000 verses approximately. But it must be remem- 

Ip'* bered that the text of the Epic has been preserved in 

’ three recensions, the West Indian, the Bengal and 

the Bombay, and curiously enough each recension 
I has almost one third of the verses occurring in neither 

I of the other twm. Of the three, the Bombay recension 

■ is believed to have preserved the oldest form of the 

' Epic, for here we find a large number of archaic 

expressions which are rare in the Bengal and the West 
Indian recensions. According to Professor Jacobi, 
the Rama-Epic was first composed in the Kosala 
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country on the basis of the ballad poetry recited by 
the rbapsodists. In course of time there naturally 
arose difference in the tradition of the recitation! 
made by professmnal story-tellers, and this difference 
adequately explains the variations in the three recen- 
sions when they had been assuming their definite 
forms m the different parts of the land. But it must 
he borne m mind that inspite of the variations in the 
three recensions it is not difficult to detect the spurious 
and recognize the nucleus. As Jacobi rightly puts it : 

^ s on many of our old venerable cathedrals every 
coming generation has added something new and 
repairecl something old, without the original construe 
non bo.ng effaced, in spite of all the added Htdc 
a|icls and turrets so also many generations of singers 
c Kcn at work at the Ramayana ; but the old 
nuclcMis. around which so much has grown, is to the 
.searching eye of the student, not difficult to recomiize 
.1 not ... ever, detail, ye. in its principal £eatn3 ' 

th! ThT 7'*"“ P™''“ almost conclusively that 
Ac who c of the Ramayam as it i, found today w« 

not wmien at one time. It is said that of the Lven 

hi firs"' ■Ire" °f 

the fust aie interpolations. In the first place there 

c LTZkT bLks which 

either make no reference to the incidents in the first 

ht tound in the first book. Secondly, in the first and 
third cantos of the first book we find nv^ r.Kl r 
contents, the first of which does"n« mel n 
and the seventh books. Thirdly, the style aid 

Mm3yatm, p, 60 , 
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language of the first book do not bear compariscni \vith 
that of the five genuine books (II-VI). Fourthly, 
the frequent interruption of the narrative in tlie first 
and the seventh books and the complete absence of 
any such interruption in the other five books cannot 
but suggest that the two books were composed by 
subsequent poets of less eminence and talent than 
the author of the genuine books. Lastly, the character 
of the hero as drawn in the first and the seventh 
books differs from what we find in the remaining 
books. Thus in those two books Rama is not a mortal 
hero which he is in the other five books, but a divine 
being worthy of reverence to the nation. 

The Ramayana is a highly popular epic which has 1'hc 
become the property of the entire Indian people and infiuence 
it is not an exaggeration if it is said that it has 
h influenced more than any other poem the thought and „n Indian 

■ poetry of a nation for thousands of years. People in life and 

j different walks of life are all quite familiar with the bteratuie 

* characters and stories of the great Epic. In the eyes 
[ of Indians Rama is the ideal prince, the embodiment 

■ of all conceivable virtue and Sita the ideal of conjugal 
love and fidelity, the highest virtue of woman. 

f Popular sayings and proverbs bear unmistakable testi- 

; mony to the acquaintance of the Indian people with 

the stories of the Epic. Preachers belonging to 
different sects draw upon the story of the Epic at the 
time of religious discourses meant for the mass. 
Beginning with Asvaghosa who composed the Biuldha- 
carita on the model of the Ramayana and coming 
down to such later writers as Bhatti and Bhavabhuii 
p we are amazed to observe the extent of influence of 

' the Epic on them and theii- poetical creation. Even 
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the folklores and vernacular literature of the various 
provinces have been deeply influenced by the story of 
the Rcimaycma. And it would not be wrong to say 
that even upto present times the life and literature in 
India are considerably moved by the great Epic. The 
conception of Ramarajya (Kingdom of Rama) owes its 
origin to the Ramayana. 

Antkjuity It has been already observed that the original work 
of Valimki assumed different forms as with years 
rhapsodtsts introduced into it newer elements. It is, 
therelore, very difficult, if not absolutely impossible, 
to lix any specified age for the whole poem. Dr 
Winternitz says that the transformation of Rama 
Irorn a man to the Universal God through a semi- 
divine national hero, cannot bur take a sufficient 
length ol rime. It should be noted, however, that not 
only the Rama-legcnd but the Ranutyana of Valmiki 
also was known to the MaJidblidrata which contains 
the Ruinnpdkhyana in the Vanaparvem, of course, in 
a condensed form. On the other hand, the poet or 
rhe poets of the Rdmdyana nowhere refer to the 
Bharata story. These facts have led scholars like 
Prolessor Jacobi to presume a very early existence of 
the Rama-Kpic' though it still remains a disputed 
point whether it was earlier than the original story of 
the Mahahharata, the passage in the Vanaparoan con- 
taining the reference to the Rdmayana, being absent 
Aat very early form of the Bharata Epic. Dr 
Winternitz believes that ‘if the MahdbhUmia had on 


’ Scholars like Jacobi. Schlcgcl, M. Williams, Jolly and others mint 
out Iluit the Ramayana is earlier than the Maiwbharata, because 
the “ mentioned in 
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the whole its present form, in the fourth century a.d., 
the Ramayana must have received its final form at 
least a century or two earlier”. 

From a study of Jataka literature it would appear Rdatirm to 
that the stories of some of the Jatakas naturallv Biuklh.sm 
remind us of the story of the Ramayana though it 
must be admitted that we seldom observe any ‘literal 
aoreemcnt’ between the two. To cite an instance, 
the Dasaraiha-jataka relates the story of_the Ramayana 
in a different way, where Rama and Sita arc described 
as brother and sister. But it is highly significant that 
while the Jatakas give us innumerable stories of die 
demon-world and the animals, they never mentitm 
the names of Ravana and Hanumat and the monkeys. 

It is not, therefore, improbable that 
fourth or the third centuries b.c. when the Buddhist 
Tipiicika is believed to have come into existence, the 
Rnmayana in its Epic form was not available though 
ballads dealing with Rama were known to exist. 

Traces of Buddhism cannot be found m the Ramayana 
and the solitary instance where the Buddha "ten- 
tioned is believed to be an interpolation.' Dr Weber, 
however, suggests that the Ramayana is based on an 
ancient Buddhist legend of Prince Rama. He thinks 
that the hero of the Ramayana is essentially a sage 
in spirit and not merely a hero of war and that m 
Rama we observe the glorification of the ideal of 
Buddhist equanimity. Dr Wintermtz also approves 
of the idea of explaining the extreme mildness and 
gentleness of Rama by ‘Buddhistic undercurrents 
But we must say that by thinking m this way 


‘Lassen on Weber’s RUmayatfa {lA, Vol. HI) 
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Dr Weber has ignored the fact that a poet like 
Vrdmiki could easily draw his inspiration from his 
own heritage. Our conclusion, therefore, is that 
there t\as no direct influence of Buddhism on the 
Ramayana. 

It is certain that there is no Greek influence on the 
Ramayana as the genuine Ramayana betrays no 
acquaintance with the Greeks. Dr Weber, however, 
thinks that the Ramayana is based on the Greek 
legend of Helen and the Trojan war. But an exami- 
nation of the contents of the poem shows that 
the expression yavana occurs twice in the passages 
of the Ramayana which are evidently interpolations. 

Professor Lassen was the first scholar to give an 
allegorical interpretation of the Ramayana. In his 
opinion the Epic represented the first attempt of the 
Aryans to conquer Southern India. According to 
Dr Weber it was meant to account for the spread of 
Aryan civilization to South India and Ceylon. 

Professor Ja.cobi gifes'us a mythological interpreta- 
tion and says that there is no allegory in the Epic. 
Thus he points out fhat.in .the" Rgyeda, Sita appears 
as the fleld-fuiTow and invoked as the goddess of 
agriculture. In some of the Grhyasutras Sita is the 
genuine daughter of the plough-field and is a wife of 
Parjanya or Indra. In the Ramayana also Sita is 
represented as emerging from the plough-field of 
Janaka. Rama can be identified with Indra and 
Hanumat with the Maruts, the associates of Indra, in 
his battle with demons. But wc would only add that 
to read allegory or mythology in a first rate work of 
art is without any justification. 
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Dk Winternitz describes the Mahcihharata as a 
whole literature and does not look upon it as one 
poetic production which the Ramayana essentially is. 
The nucleus of the Mahabharata is the great war of 
eighteen days fought between the Kauravas, the 
hundred sons of Dhrtarastra and the Pandavas, the 
live sons of Paijdu. The poet narrates all the 
tircumstances leading up to the war. In this great 
Kuruksetra battle were involved almost all the kings 
of India joining either of the two parties. The result 
of this war was the total annihilation of the Kauravas 
and their party, and Yudhi.sthira, the head of the 
Pandavas, became the sovereign monarch of Hastina- 
pura. But with the progress of years new matters and 
c[iisodcs, relating to the various aspects of human life, 
social, economic, political, moral and religious as 
also fragments of other 'heroic legends and legends 
containing reference to famous kings, came to be 
added to the aforesaid nucleus and this phenomenon 
pntbably continued for centuries till in the early part 
of the Christian era the Epic gathered its present 
shape which is said to contain a hundred thousand 
verses. It is, therefore, that the Mahabharata has 
been described not only as a heroic poem, but also 
as a ‘repertory of the whole of the old bard poetry’. 
The Epic in its present form is divided into eighteen 
books' with a supplement called the Harivamsa. 


eighteen books ^ which* arc known as parvan are the following: 
SabhS, Udyoga,, Drom^ Karm, ^alya^, 
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( The famous Bhagavadgita is a chapter of the Gita 
Bhlpnaparvan and contains eighteen sections. The 
I GM is a simplification in verse of the general doc- 

: trines in Hindu philosophy and is a book specially- 

meant for the dwellers of the society rather than for 
one who has renounced it. The book is no doubt one 
of the finest fruits of Indian philosophy and has 
■ gained world-wide recognition in the hands of philo- 

sophers. The theme of this book is the advice, given 
f by Krsna for consoling depressed Arjuna, mainly 

; dwelling on the doctrines of karman, jmna and 

bhakti. 

The Gita has been widely read and admired for a , . , , 

many centuries past, ever since Albertml spoke highly hiia |l 

of it. According to Winternitz it is the sacred book | 

of the Bhagavatas, a Vaisnava sect which as early as | 

f the beginning of the second century b.c. had found I 

adherence even among the Greeks in Gandhara. I 

Indian scholars like Telang and Bhandarkar hold that 

I the Gita was composed not later than the fourth 
century b.c. Its language, style and metre prove 
that the poem is one of the earliest parts of the 
I Mahabharata. 

r There is a fantastic theory of Christian influence on Christian 
j the Gita attempted by F. Lorinser. It is held that the influciuc 

f author of the Gita not only knew' and frequently 

j utilized the Scripture of the New Testament, but also 

i w'ove into his system the Christian ideas and views in 

;■ ■■■'■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■■■■■■■ y ^ ■ ■ . ■ . 

i general. This view has been discarded on the ground 

I Sauptika, Sin, Sanii, Anusasana, Asimnedhika, AsramaiSsika, 

Maiisalya, Mahaprasthanika and Svargatohai^ika. 

. f It is not definitely known whether this division into eighteen hooks 

( is purely traditional, there being a somewhat different form of divi- 
sion as surmised from the writings .of AlMrOnL 

3 
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that the doctrine of bhakti in Indian literature is 
found earlier than the Christian era and that the Qlla 
was composed at least two hundred years before the 
birth of Christ. 

'Ilie Harivcinisa is regarded as a supplement or 
appendix {khila) to the Mahabharata but the connex- 
ion between the two is purely external and is limited 
essentially to the fact that the same Vaisampayana is 
the speaker in both. The Harivamsa which is a w'ork of 
16,374 verses does not appear to have been composed 
by a single author. It is, in fact, a jumbled mass of 
texts. It consists of three sections, namely, Harivamsa- 
parvan containing gencology of Hari, Visnuparvan 
dealing almost exclusively with Krsna and Bhavisya- 
paroan, a loose collection of Purana texts. 

In spite of all the diverse elements of which the 
Mahabharata consists, the poem is regarded by the 
Indians as a unified work complete in itself. The 
author is the sage Krsna Dvaipayana, also called 
Vyasa. The story runs that the sage imparted the 
work to his pupil Vaisampayana who recited the 
whole poem in the intervals of the great snake-sacrifice 
of King Janamejaya. On the occasion it W’as heard 
bv Silta Ugra.sravas, son of sage Lomaharsana. The 
present text of the Alahabharata is w'hat Suta Ugra- 
sravas narrated in the assembly of sages at the twelve- 
yearly sacrifice of Saunaka in the forest of Nimisa. 
Thus Ugrasravas is the reciter of the outline story 
while in the poem itself Vai&mpayana is the speaker. 
Within the narrative of Vai&mpayana numerous 
inserted stories are put in the mouth of different 
persons and it must be remembered that such inser- 
tion of stories within stories is a very common device 
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i„ Mian literature. A careful sMy of die ata™ 
Sets i»m suggest the gradual growth of the Epic from 
nrdler poem to its present extent and thus comince 
us of the Iruth of the contention that the work is not 
from the pen of a single author or even a cat etui 
c ompiler It is maintained by Winternitz that un- 
noet cal theologicians and commentators and clumsy 
Copyists have succeeded in conglomerating into a 
hetirogenous mass parts which are really incompatible 
and wlich date from different centuries. But the 
Za fact that the Mahabharata represents a whoe 
liteLture and should not be looked upon as a sing e 
unified poetic production has niade^ it a va lu > e 
mcord eLbling us to gain ‘an insight into the deepest 
depths of the soul of the Indian people . 

It is extremely difficult for us to sepamte 
distant date the chaff from the real, llowevei, 
the first book of the Mahabharata there is a statement 
that « one time the Epic contained 24, OM versea 
while in another context we find that 
8 800 verses. These statements may definitely lead 
le to conclude that the Epic had -d-gone ^ - 
principal stages, of development before it assumed 

^'Tis impossible to give in one line 
of the Mihabharata. To 

Mahabharata we should mention 

part of this Epic. In the Vedas there is no mention 

of the incidem of the great Kd™k?etra baitk 
the Brahmanas J Sere'"gods and 

^ Irtals celebrated big sacrifiaal f^rjute 
Jind the names of Janamejaya and Bharata m the 
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j Brfihmanas. So also the name of Paiiksit as a ruler 

j ' of Kuru-land is found in the Atharvaveda. We find 

? , frequent mention of the Kurus and the Pahcalas in 

I tlie Yajtirovdci. The Kltthakascwihita mentions the 

i name of Dhrtarastra, son of Vicitravirya. In the 

I Sahk}i\ri\mna-srautamtra we find the mention of a 

war in Kuru-land which was fatal for the Kauravas. 
But the names of the Pandavas do not occur therein. 
The Grhyasfitra of Asvalayana gives the names of 
Bharata and Mahahharata in a list of teachers and 
hooks. Panini gives us the derivation of the w'ords 
Yudhisihira. Bhima and Vidura and the accent of 
the compound Mahabhciraki. Patahjali is the first to 
make definite allusions to the story of the battle 
lietweeii the Kauravas and the Pandavas. Although 
the Buddhist Tipitaka docs not mention the name of 
the Mahahharata, the Jatakas betray a slight acquain- 
tance with it. 

Literary Moreover, it is proved by literary and inscriptional 
and inscrip- evidence that already about a.d. 500 , the Mahahharata 
evidence longer an actual Epic but a sacred book and 

a religious discourse. It w'as on the whole essentiallv 
different from the Epic as it is found today. 
Kumarilabhatta quotes passages from the Mahu- 
hharata and regards it as a Smrti w’ork. Both 
Subandhu and Bana knew it as a great w'ork of art’ 
and Bana alludes to a recital of the Mahabharata} 
It must be admitted on all hands that though an Epic 
Mahfihharata did not exist in the time of the Vedas, 
single myths, legends and poems included in the 
Mahahharata reach back to the Vedic period. The 


* (V7s. p. 37 & Har. p. 2. 

{>. 104, 
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Mahahharata ha's also drawn many moral narratives 
and stories o£ saints from its contemporary ‘ascctic- 
poetry’. An Epic Mahahharata, however, did not 
exist in the fourth century b.c., and the transforma- 
tion of the Epic Mahahharata into our present com- 
pilation probably took place between the fourth 
century b.c. and the fourth century a.d. In the fourth 
century a.d., the work was available in its present 
extent, contents and character, though small altera- 
tions and additions might have continued even in 
later centuries. 

To the strictly orthodox Indian mind, the Two Epics: 

Vflnrt appears to have been composed earlier than 
Mahahharata. Indians believe that of the two incar- ' 
nations of the Lord, Rama and Kisna, the former 
was born earlier. Western critics do not attach any 
importance to this belief, for it is argued by them 
that the hero of the genuine portion of the Ramayana 
which is older, does not appear as an incarnation but 
as an ordinary mortal hero.' Professor Jacobi also 
thinks that of the two poems, the Ramayana is the 
■earlier production, and he bases his theory on the 
supposition that it is the influence of the Rfimayana 
which has moulded the Mahahharata into a poetic 
form." 

That the Ramayana is earlier than the Maha- 
hharata may be proved on the strength of the follow- 
ing points.' TheVanaparvan of the Mahahharata 
contains references to the Rama story while no such 

miiere are a few passages in the genuine 
Bk. VI. where Sltii enters into the pyre, tsherem Rama 
as a divine being. Critics feel no hesitation in tailing -such passage 

’"fXa'Sg to Mr Hopkins, the as an a«-prodiict is 

later than the Mahahharata. (Cambridge History, 1. p- .-oij 
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reference to the Mahabharatan story Is to be found in 
the Rdinclvam. Again, the Mahubharata contains 
rci'ercncc to the burning of widows as evinced in the 
story of hfadifs satidaha. But nothing akin to it is 
found in tfie Ramayctna. From the references of 
Megasthenes we come to know that the practice of 
burning of widows w'as in vogue in the third century 
B.c. In the Vedic period such a system was unknown 
in this country. Further, Pataliputra is mentioned 
as a city in the Mahabhamla which according to 
Megasthenes was founded by Kfdasoka in the fourth 
century u.c. But it is interesting to note that this 
important city is not mentioned in the RamSyana 
though many cities of lesser importance and some ol; 
them again very close to Pataliputra have been alluded 
to. Furthermore, the territories occupied by the 
Aryans in the age of the Ramuyana appear to be 
much more limited than the Aryan-occupied terri- 
tories in the Mahabharata. But Winternitz does not 
attach any real importance to this theory and criti- 
ci7.es it by saying that the Mahabharata, even in its 
present form, retains several characteristics of older 
poetry while the poem of ValmTki reveals such pecu- 
liarities as would place him nearer to the age of 
Court-epics. Thus it is asserted by Winternitz that 
the Ramayana appears to be an ornate poem having- 
served as the pattern to which later Indian poets 
admiringly aspired. What Winternitz means by 
ornate poetry is that kind of poetic composition in 
which greater importance is attached to the form 
than to the matter and contents of the poem and in 
which literary embellishments are profusely used even 
to excess. The Ramayana is the first literary work in 
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which the aforesaid peculiarities of ornate poetry are 
found. These peculiarities, however, are not present 
in the Mahabharata which is, therefore, presumed to 
be the earlier composition. Again, it has been pointed 
out that such expressions like ‘Bhlsma spake,’ 
‘Saniava spake’ which the poet of the Mahabharata, 
uses to introduce a character, are reminiscent of 
ancient ballad poetry.’ But in the Ramayana the 
speeches are introduced in verses and therefore in a 
more polished form. The theory of Professor Jacobi 
may be further contested on the ground that from a 
perusal of the two Epics, the. reader will unmistakably 
carry the impression that while the Mahabharata 
describes a more war-like age, the Ramayana depicts 
o coinparativelv refined civilization. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE PURANAS 

Thk origin of the Puranas must be traced to that time 
of religions revolution when Buddhism was gaining 
ground as a formidable foe of Brahmanic culture. 
Great devotees of Brahmanic religion were anxious 
for the preservation of the old relics of Hindu culture, 
and Vyasa, the great compiler, the greatest man of 
his tinie, vsas born to meet the demand of the age. 
The most important point to be remembered in this 
connexion, is that the entire Vedic culture lies at the 
background of the age of Buddhism and the Puranas. 

It was at one time believed by European scholars 
that not one of the eighteen Puranas is earlier than 
the eleventh century a.d. But this belief has been 
discarded on the discovery of a manuscript of the 
'^kandapurana in Nepal written in the sixth century 
A.D. Further, Banabhatta in his Harsaddrita mentions 
that he once attended a recitation of the Vdyi^urana. 
Jiumarila (a.d. 7.S0) regards the Puranas as the sources 
'of law. 5ank_^a (ninth century a.d.) and 'Ramanuja 
(eleventh century a.d.) refer to the Puranas as sacred 
texts for their dependence on the Vedas. The famous 
traveller Alberuni (a.d. 1030) also gives us a list of 
the eighteen Puranas. 

'Fhe word Purana means ‘old narrative’. In the 
Atharvaveda (xi. 7.24), the Brahmanas {Satapaiha and 
Gopathd), the Upanisads (e.g., Brhaddranyaka, ii. 4. 
10) and the Buddhist texts, the word is found to be 
used in connexion with Itihasa. Some scholars hold 



THE PURAmS 

'hat the Puranas mentioned in these places do not 
' .{er to the works we have before us. But the refer- 
''^ces found in the Dharmasutras of Gautama and 
Aoastamba (works belonging in all probability to the 
fifth or the fourth century b.c.) suggest that there 
were at that early period works resembling our 
Puranas. The close relationship betwera the Maha- 
bharata and the Puranas is another point in support 
.of the antiquity of the latter. The Mahabhcirata 
which calls itself a Purana, has the general character 
of the latter, and it is not highly improbable that 
some integral parts of the Puranas are older than the 
present redaction of the Mahabharata. The Lahta- 
Ihtara not only calls itself a Purana but has also 
much in common with the Puranas. The Vayiipumia 
is quoted literally by the Harivamsa. The genealogi- 
cal survey of all the Puranas reveals the fact that they 
generally stop with the accounts of the Andhra 
Ukrrva 'and Gupta kings and that later kings like 
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pre-Buddhist age. The Puranas are by no means 
‘quile modern’. 

Jt is quite interesting to note that some of the 
important Puranas, e.g., the Vayu, the Bralimanda, 
the l ipiu and others, speak of one original Purana- 
sanihiia which was compiled by Vyasa and imparted 
bv him to his disciple, Lomaharsana, the Suta. The 
theiirv of the existence of one original Puriina which 
was supported by such scholars as A. M. T. Jackson, 
A. Plan and F. E. Pargiter, appears to point to the 
earliest Vedic age when the Vedic Indians were still 
undivided and consequently the Pauranic heritage 
was the same. As time went on and the population 



increased, the Vedic Indians could no longer remain 
undivided and with their division into groups and 
their movement into different territories scriptural, 
cultural, traditional and ritualistic unitv could not be 
preserved. Hence in course of years the same Pauranic 
heritage was remodelled which ultimately resulted in 
the emergence of different Puranas. With the pro- 
gress of time there were changes in ideas and beliefs, 
in the modes of living and thought as also in the 
environments and this explains why the Purana- 
Saihhita was recast from time to time. It is, there- 
fore, understandable that the Puranas do not possess 
a stable character. 

Extreme paucity of information leaves us in 
absolute darkness as to the character and contents of 
the ancient Pauranic works, none of which, it is pre- 
sumed, has come down to us in its original form. 
The noted Sanskrit lexicographer, Amarasirhha, gives 
us a definition of Puranas which has been repeated 
in some of the extant Pauranic texts. According to 
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iiha, every Purana should discuss five topics ; 
-creation,' (ii) pratisarga— the periodical anni- 
and renewal of the world, (iii) vamsa—gencii- 
ds and sages, (iv) manvantara— the Manu- 
periods each of which 
of the human race) as 
iffl— -the history of the 


Amarasi 
(i) sarga- 
hilation 

logy go . . 

periods of time ne., the great 
has a Manu (primal ancestor 
its ruler, and (v) vamsanucari 
dynasties the origin of which i! 
the Moon. But all these five 
present in every Purana, and tl 
partially present, we notice a ' 
in them. Thus we find mam 
the duties of the four castes a: 
sections on BiTdimanical rites, on particular cem- 
monies and feasts apd frequently a so chapters on 
Sankhy'^nd Yoga philosophy. But the most staking 
peculiarity of all the Puranas ^hen- secta um 
character as they are dedicated_ to the cu > ■ ^ - 

deity who is treated as the ^ 

So we come across a Purana dedicated to \isni, 

another to Siva and so on. r n . 

Unique is the importance of the Puranas from the 
standpoint of history and religion, genealogical 

survey of the Puranas is immensely helpful for the 
study of political history in ancient India, and ye i 
: is a 'task for the scholar to glean germs of Inc lan 

^ history, hidden in the Puranas. Dr^niLth says that 
^ the hsnupurana gives us invaluable informations 
about the Maurva^dynasty. The Matsyapurana is 
most dependable' in so far as the Andhra tJynastv is 
concerned, while the Vayuptmna gives us detailed 

descriptions about the reign of 
ly the object of the Puranas was to popularize the moie 
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dilHcnlt and highly philosophical pi-eaching of the 
Vedas through the medium of historical facts and 
tales, we naturally find in them Hinduism in a fullv 
developed form. So the student of religion cannot 
pass it by. The Puranas are not also wanting in 
literary merit, and they abound in numerous passages 
which s])eak of the highly artistic talent of their 
makers. 

The Puranas or the Maha-puranas, as we have 
them today, are eighteen in number, and there are 
also tninor Puranas (Upa-puranas) which all again 
number eighteen. The eighteen Maha-puranas are ; — 

(I) Brahma, (2) Padnia, (3) Vimu, (4) §iva, (5) 
Bhagavata, (6) Naradlya, (7) Markandeya, (8) Agni, 

(9) Bhavkya or Bhavisyat, (10) Brahniavaivarta, (11) 
Lihga, (12) Varaha, (13) Skanda, (14) Vamana, (15) 
Kunna, { 1 6) Alatsya, (1 7) Garuda and ( 1 8) Brahmanda. 

I'he above-mentioned eighteen Puranas are classified 
from the standpoint ^ the ^ree cosmic qualities 
iguna), viz., sattvaT, rcijas and iamas. The Puranas 
generally exalting Visnu are called sattvika, those 
exalting Brahma are called rdjasa, while those exalting 
Siva arc called tamasa. The Puranas so classified are 
as follows: 

(a) Sattvika Puranas: Visnu, Bhagavata, Ncira- 
diya, Garuda, Padma and Varaha. 

(h) Rfijasa Puranas: Brahma, Brahmanda, 
Brahniavaivarta, Markandeya, Bhavisya 
and Vamana. 

(c) Tamasa Puranas: Siva, Lihga, Skanda, Agni, ‘ 
Matsya and Kurma. j 
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The Bhagavata Parana is unquestionably the most I’hc 
famous work of Purana literature. Innumerable BhayaMu;i 
manuscripts and prints of the text itself as well as of 
many commentaries thereon in addition to the many 
translations into Indian languages bear eloquent 
testimony to the popularity and reputation of the 
work. It is regarded by the adherents of the Vaisnava 
cult as the ‘fifth Veda’. Its artistic excellence is widely 
admired and it is believed by Indians that real scholar- 
ship is tested by one’s proficiency in this Purana. 

The Purana which bears the stamp of a unified 
composition consists of 18,000 stanzas divided into 
twelve books (skandiws). The tenth book concerns 
itself with an account of the various activities of 
Lord Krsna including the exquisite love-scenes with 
the milk-maids. It is quite interesting to note here 
that the name Radha, so popular among the Vaisnavas 
of Bengal in particular, does not appear in the Bhaga- 
vata Purana. 

According to Pargiter the Purana was written some- 
time in the ninth century a.d. 

The Devunahdtmya which is popularly known as Devl- 
the ‘Candt or the "Saptamti, is a section of the niahatmya 
Markandeyapurdna. According to Dr Winternitz, its 
date is not later than the sixth century a.d. The 
book which contains thirteen chapters and seven 
hundred mantras, is a glorification of the Primal 
Energy [Adyd Sakti) w'ho descends amongst all 
created beings from time to time to rid the worlds of 
their pestilence and killed in the past the demons 
Madhu-Kaitabha, Mahisasura, Sumbha and Nisum- 
bha among others. The book is recited in many 
religious functions of the Hindus. 
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llic eighteen Upa-puranas which have been told 
by different sages are : 

"(1) Sanatkumam, (2) Narasimha, (3) Vayu, (4) Siva- 
dharma, (5) Akarya, (6) Ndracla, (7) the two hdmdi- 
kckcirus, (8) Usanas, (9) Kapila, (10) Vanina, (II) 
&amha, (12) KTilika, (13) Mahekara, (14) Kalki, (15) 
Dt-vl, (16) Faramra, (17) Marici and (18) Bhaskara or 
Surya} 
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^ The above list of Upa-puranas given by Raghiinandana is 
from the Sabdakaipadruma, . Hemidri gives a different list. 


CHAPTER III 
THE TANTRAS 


■ V, T^ntra which is a generic name for Meaning, 
Tffl expression ‘Samhita’, comentf. 

works belonging to Aga.nia , ^ ^ j and classi- 

refers to theological treatises discussing the code f 

*d line and worship among f ^ [ 

don along with their metaphysical and mystical 
SntsTf .iew. A complete Tantra generally consists 
Knt paits. the themes treated of tang W know- 
ledge (jmna), (ii) meditation {yoga), (m) action {knyc) 
and ( rconduci {carya). Though it is not possible 
m draw any spU line of demarcation among 
Ae'ima Tantra and Sarhhita, still it is usual to refci 
fo Xe sacred books of the Saivas by the expression 
Affama ' while Tantra stands for the sacred literature 
H re kktas and Samhita for that of the Vaisnavas. 

The Sakta-Tantras are mainly monistic 
while the Vaisnava-Tamras 

tiism or qualified monism. The gaiva-iantras arc 
r ^A So three schools of monism, qualified 
divided int described that under 

monism ^ ^ ^ Durvasas divided all 

instruction horn biva, tne g rVnrfrcd his 

the Saiva-Tantras into and 

three mind-born sons, y ’ knowledge 

Sranatha with the f “tl s 

of the Agamas he taught them, it was ii> 

who propJig3.tcd monisixi. 


' A distinction is made between Sc ' §iva answers 
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to 

Vodic 

liu-ratiire 


Character 


Antkjiiity 



The Tantras came to replace the Vedas when in 
later times it was found that performance of a sacrifice 
according to Vedic rites was practically impossible 
owing to their rigid orthodoxy. Thus the Tantras 
prescrilje easier and less complicated methods which 
would suit not only the higher classes but also the 
(sildras and the feminine folk of the society who had 
no access to Vedic ceremonies. It w'ould, therefore, 
not be wise to think that Tantric literature is opposed 
to Vedic literature, and this point would be made 
abundantly clear when it is found that the rigidly 
orthodox Vedic scholars write original works and 
commentaries on Tantras. 

The Tantras have been classified into Vedic and 
non-Vedic in so far as the authority of the Vedas is 
recognized or denied in them. The Saiva, Sakta and 
Vaisnava Tantras arc regarded as Vedic while the 
Buddhist and Jain I'antras arc regarded as non- 
Vedic. In .some of the Tantras there is full-throated 
vilification of the Vedas. Some affinity of the Tantras 
with the Puranas is discernible in so far as the con- 
tents are concerned. 

I'he earliest manuscripts of Tantras date from the 
seventh to the ninth century .\.d., and it is probable 
that the literature dates back to the fifth or the sixth 
century a.d., if not earlier. We do not find any 
reference to a Tantra in the Mahcihharata. The 
Chinese pilgrims also do not mention it. It is, 
indeed, certain that Tantric doctrine penetrated into 
Buddhism in the seventh'^and eighth cerfturies a.d. 
The worship of Durga may be traced back even to 
the Vedic period. 

The home of Agamic literature seems to be 


Home 
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KashmirT^ while that of Tantric literature is Bengal. 

Sariihita’ literature, as k is known, originated in 
different parts of India, in Bengal, Sputh India and 
the Siana^e country. 

Among works belonging to Agamic literature the Works on 
most important are the following:— 

Malinivijaya, Svacchanda, Vijndnabhmrava, Ucchu- 
smahhairava, Anandabhairava, Mrgendra, Matanga, 

Netra, Naisvdsa, Svayamhhuva and Rudrayamahi. 

Closely associated with Agamic literature is Pratya- -\vorks on 
bhiiha literature which occupies an important place Pratya- 
in the history of Indian philosophy. The Pratyabhijna 
school is based on the Monistic Saiva Tantras. A 
good account of the teachers of this school is to be 
found in the closing chapter of the Skmlnti of Somti- 
nandanatha, the great-grand-teacher of Abhmavaguptti 
and nineteenth descendant of Tryamlxika, the 
founder of the Advaita Saiva school. Somanandanatha 
belonged to the ninth century a.d. (a.d. 850-900). liis 
son and pupil, Utpala (a.d. 900-950) wrote the Pratya- ■ 
hhijmkarikas. The most outstanding writer of the 
school was the great Abhinavagupta (a.d. 993-1015) 
whose magnutn opus was the Tantrdluka. Abhmava 
was a most prolific writer and some of his other 
important works are the Mfdinlvijayottaravdrttika, 
Pratyahhijndvhnursim, Tantrdloka, Imilrasura and 
Parmneirthasdra. Another important work of this 
school is the Pratyubhijiirihrdayci of Ksemaraja, pupil 
of Abhinavagupta. 

Among works belonging to Samhita literature the Works on 
most important is the Ahnhudhnyasamhild Much S:unhitit 
was composed in Kashmir in the fifth centuiT 
n-varasamhitch Pausharasamhiia, Pimimasamhhd, 
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Saiivatasauihita, Brhadbrahmasamhiia and. / iiana- 
nirtasarasamhha are other well4nown vvorks of this 
branch of Sanskrit literature. 

Among works belonging to Tantra literature, men- 
tion may be made of the following: — 

Mahanirvanay Kularnava^ Kulacudamaniy Prapan- 
casara (ascribed to the philosopher Sankara), Tantra- 
rajay Kcdivilasay Jmnarnava^ Saradalilaka, Varivasya- 
rahasya (of Bhaskara), Tantrasara (of Krsnananda) 
and Pranatosim, 
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iHE two Great hpics, the Kcimayam and the iMafta- 
bharata, are undoubtedly the precursors of Sanskrit 
Kavya literature and it is futile to trace l)ack the 
origin of the latter to the distant Vedic hymns and 
discover its prototype in the NarasaihsT and Danastuti 
jianegyrics, in the Saiiivada hymns, in the magni- 
ficent descriptions of Vedic gods and goddesses or in 
the legends and gnomic stanzas occurring in the 
Brahmanas. Some scholars have suggested that the 
E[)ics or the Kavyas were driginally composed in 
Prakrit and subsequently rendered into Sanskrit and 
their suggestion is based on the fact that all inscrip- 
tional writing in the period preceding the Christian 
era was done in Prakrit. But It has not been possible 
for these scholars to furnish any reliable evidence in 
sujtport of the existence of actual Prakrit works 
during the period. And even if it be assumed for the 
sake of argument that Prakrit works were in existence 
at that time, the co-existence of a Sanskrit literature 
in some form can never be denied. Further, it is 
extremely difficult to prove that the Sanskrit litera- 
ture was clerived from the Prakrit literature, if indeed 
the latter preceded it. It may be quite possible 
that a popular secular literature in Prakrit, such as 
the folk-tale, existed, but we have every reason to 
believe that there existed a more aristocratic literature 
in Sanskrit which might not have been in the Bhasa of 
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Panini but was certainly close to it and current among 
the rhapsodes and their patrons, and of this literature 
the t\\t> Great Epics are the most outstanding momi- 
ments. The two Epics possess such linguistic and 
literary peculiarities as preclude the theory of 
Prakrit originals and may be traced in un- 
broken tradition to certain aspects of Vedic language 
and literature. And if it can be assumed that the 
Epics v\ ere originally written in vSanskrit, the 
originality of Classical Sanskrit literature is assured 
once for all, for from the Epics a direct development 
leads lo the Kavya. As we have said before, the 
liaDiayana is the first Kavya for it is impossible to 
deny to ValmTki the command of literary art. It is 
worthy of notice here that though the Rarnayana 
attests the development of the Kavya style, the other 
Epic alTords no evidence comparable to that of the 
RamayiDui, in spite of the fact that it has afforded to 
later poets and dramatists almost inexhaustible 
material for their labours. 

Direct and reliable evidence of the production of 
secular Sanskrit literature in its various phases is 
furnished by the testimony of Patahjali’s Maha- 
blidsyii. besides mentioning a Vararuca Kavya now 
lost to us, Patanjali refers to poetic license and appears 
to know various forms of Kavya literature. Thus he 
knows the Bharatan epic, refers to professional reciters 
(Granthika.s) and mentions as many as three akhyayi- 
kas, Vmavadatta, Sumanottard and Bhaimamtin. 

I here i.s also a reference to two other works, the 
Kamsavadha and the Vdlivadha, probably dramatic 
compositions. And what is more interesting is that 
the Mahabhasya preserves a few (Quotations, mostly 
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ipctrical yet fragmentary, in which one can find 
eulogistic, erotic or gnomic themes in the approved 
Kavya-style. I'he allusions to such proverbial tales as 
that of the goat and the razor, of the crow and the 
palm fruit and the like arc suggestive of the existence 
of the material which in later times gave rise to 
beast-fables. 

The evidence of Patahjali is corroborated by 
Pihgala, author of the Chandassutret which though 
essentially a Vedahga is nuiinly confined to the 
expo.sition of .secular prosody. The author is some- 
times identified with Patahjali but the aspect of 
his work suggests considerable age. Many of the 
metres described in the book are certainly not derived 
from the Kavya litcniturc which has come down to 
us. They suggest a period of transition in which the 
authors of the erotic lyric were trying experiments in 
metrical effect, it is (piite interesting to note that 
the names of the metres can be explained as epithets 
of the beloved. It needs to be saitl here that despite 
the facts stated above we have no definite knowledge 
of the growth and development of Kavya during the 
second century b.c. and the first century a.I). as it is 
not possible for us to assign any of the extant Kavyas 
to this period. What we can say with confidence is 
that the facts stated above warrant us in drawing the 
conclusion that a strong school of lyric poetry existed 
about the Christian era and probably much earlier. 
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Early in the beginnings of Sanskritic studies in 
Em ope, lV(jfessor Max Miilier propounded the theory 
of the Renaissance of Sansblt literature’, which 
remained highly popular for a considerable length of 
tune. This theory, set forth with much profundity, 
sought to establish that Brahmanic ctilture passed 
through Its tlark age at the time when India was 
continuously facing foreign invasions. The etirliest 
revival of this culture is to be found in the reign of 
the Guptas which is a golden page in the annals of 
fndtan culture. In spite of all its ingenuity the 
theory has been generally discarded by the epigraphi- 
cal and literary researches of Biihler, Kielhorn and 
ect. ii Y cl s detailed examination of the evidence 
borne out by the early inscriptions ranging from the 
second to the fifth century a.d. not only proved the 
existence during these centuries of a highly elaborate 
body of Sanskrit pro.se and verse in the Kavya style 
hut It also raised the presumption that most of the 
1 rasasti writers were acquainted with some theory of 
poetic art. If Max Muller suggested a decline of literary 
activity on account of the invasions of the Sakas, it 
IS now authoritatively gathered that the Western 
Ksarrapas or Satraps of Saka origin were not great 

and iTT’ patronized Indiaf art 

and Khgion and Sanskrit as the epigraphical language 

as early as a.d. 150. It is definitely known that the 
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study and development of Sanskrit Kavya was never 
impeded. 

Thus the inscription of Rudradaman at Girnarcimar 
dated a.d. 150, is written in prose in the full-Hcdged iuseri|!iion 
Kfivya style in strict conformity with the rules' of 
grammar. Though traces of epic licence can be 
found in the inscription, stiir the Writer is a gifted 
master in the use of figures of speech. As an example 
of alliteration may be cited the phrase 'u/diyu- 
slmwmno Rudradamno' . Though there are hiiig 
compounds still the clearness and the lucidity of the 
style is nowhere forsaken. What is more significant 
is that the author is conversant with the science of 
poetics and discusses the merits attributed by Danclin 
to the Vaidarbha style. 

Still another inscription which is derivable from a 
record of Siri Ptilumayi at Nasik is written in Prakrit in'sa-iption 
prose. The date of this inscription is not far removed 
from the former. The author who is undoubtedly 
familiar with Sanskrit, uses enormous sentences with 
long compounds. Alliterations and even mannerisms 
of later Kavyas are found in this inscription. 

Yet another inscription, the famous Allahabad Stone Allahaliad 
Pillar inscription, containing Harisena’s panegyric of Inscription 
Samudragupta, presents many points of close" touch 
with the Kavya literature and proves that court-poetry 
was assiduously cultivated in the fourth century a.d. 

The panegyric consisting of nine verses and a long 
prose passage is a kind of Campu. Harisena intro- 
duces too often a change of metre in his verses, which 
are very simple and free from long compounds. So 
far as the prose passage is concerned simple words 
are not used and there are very long compounds. 
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The contrast is not accidental but intentional 
inasmuch as works on poetics arc unanimous 
that the essence of good prose consists in the length 
of compounds. Harisena undoubtedly follows the 
Vaidarhha style. He uses the simplest pattern of 
alliteration in the prose composition only, and that 
not many times. He uses figures of sense no 
doubt l)ut he does not direct his attention so much 
to the use of poetic embellishments as to the fine 
execution of the pictui'es of the several situations 
described and to the .selection of suitable words and 
their arrangement. In Harisena’s poetic imagery one 
comes across many a conception which is very familiar 
in the Kavya literature. Thus the favourite allegory of 
the eternal discord between the Goddess of Learning 
and the Goddess of Wealth is an instance in point. 
The prose portion of the panegyric reveals the poet’s 
effort at surpassing his rivals in the art of composition 
of Prasastis. In short, Harisena’s panegyric entitles 
him to be ranked with Kalida.sa and Dandin. 

Mandasor Vatsabhatti’s wholly metrical panegyric in forty four 
inscription stanzas about the Sun-temple at Mandasor is another 
instance to show' that Kavya literature w’as zealously 
cultivated in India in the fifth century a.d. A study 
of the panegyric reveals the fact that the poet has 
conformed to the rules of Sanskrit poetics and metre. 
The eagerness with which the author takes advantage 
of every little circumstances to bring in poetic details 
and descriptions cannot but suggest that he tries his 
best to make his composition resemble a Mahakavya. 
The science of rhetoric . prescribes that a Mahakavya 
should contain descriptions of cities, mountains, 
oceans, seasons and the like. The description of the 
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citv of Dasapura in nine glorious verses and of the 
two seasons of winter and spring each in two verses, 
should be read in this connexion. And an examina- 
tion of the metres and style would prove the degree of 
trouble the poet has taken to compose the verses. Vatsa- 
bhatti’s diction bears the stamp of the poets of the 
Gaiida school. He uses long compounds and allows 
a mixture of soft and hard-sounding syllables in the 
same line. It is suggested that there are sufficient 
traces to prove that the poet tries to imitate Krdidasa, 
though it is admitted that the performance is 
mediocre only. Vatsabhatti is not an original genius 
but seeks with great care to compile a medley of the 
classical modes of expression. Nevertheless it is 
undeniable that the panegyric in form as well as in 
sense strictly belongs to the domain of Sanskrit arti- 
ficial compositions. And it will not be wrong to 
conclude that in his time there existed a large number 
of Kavyas which inspired his writing. 

It may, therefore, be concluded that the works of C’onclu- 
Asvaghosa, the great Buddhist poet, are not the 
earliest specimens of Sanskrit Kavya. There had been 
a continued growth and development of Kavya litera- 
ture since the beginning of the Christian era. It may 
be that earlier Kavyas are now unfortunately lost to us, 
or authors like Kalidasa have completely eclipsed the 
glory of their predecessors. Thus of the three 
dramatists referred to by Kalidasa, the dramas of 
only one are now known to us. 
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BUDDHIST WORKS IN SANSKRIT 

1 J!h pane ky ol authentic landmarks in the domain of 

early Jndian history is a stupendous stumbling block 
in the gateway to the study of the history of Sanskrit 
literature. A colossal darkness that envelops the 
penod of Sanskrit literature in the beginnings Of the 
Uiiistian era, makes it extremely difficult; if not 
hopelessly irnpossdtlc, to ascertain the age in which 
a particular writer lived and wrote, the chrono- 
logy ol Indian literature is shrouded in such 
painful ohscinty that oriental scholars were lone 
Ignorant of the vast literature produced in Sanskrit 
by ouddhisr writers. 

The thought of the Mahayana school of Buddhism 
vas txpicssed m a language which was not Pali, the 
extraoi^inanly rich and extensive religious literature 
of Ceylon and Burma, but which was partly Sanskrit 
and partly a dialect to which Professor skart has 
given the designation Mid-Sanskrit, but crhich Professor 

o 'Se Clfh- This literature 
o the Mahayana school is called Buddhist Sanskrit 

literature But it should be mentioned in this con- 
nexion that Buddhist Sanskrit literature is not syno- 

school alone but it has a still wider scope including 
as t does the literature of the Hmayana school as 
c , indsmuch as the Sarvastivadins, a sect of the 
hnayana school, possess a canon and a fairly vast 
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^ lireraturc in Sanskrit. The Sanskrit canon, however, 

; is not available in its entirety, but its existence is 
proved on the evidence of the several quotations fiv )in 
it in such works as the MaMvastu, the l)iv\avadana 
and the l.cditavistara. This Sanskrit canon shows 
close alhnity to the Pali canon, and it is suggested 
that both of them are but translations of some 
original canon in Magadhi, which is lost to us. 

The most important work of the IlTnayana school 
is the MaliSvastu, the book of tbc Great F.vents. \:i.siu; 
This Mahdvaslu, a book belonging to the school 
the Lokottaravadins, a sub-division of the hlahasaii- 
ghikas, bears after the introduction the following 
title : Aryamahasdnghikanam LokntUiravadimm 

madhyadesikanarii pathena vinayapitakdsy/i nicdia- 
vastn adi. This may furnish us with a clue to deter- 
mine the date of its composition. In order to ascer- 
tain this it has to be found out when the Lokottaravadin 
sect of the Mahasanghikas sprang uj). In this con- 
nexion, it would be necessary to fix the date of 
Buddha’s death. Scholars are divided in their <ipinions 
' as to the exact year when Buddha died. Professors 
Max Muller and Cunningham make it 477 b.c., while 
Mr Gopala Aiyer would fix it at 483 b.c. But more 
probable is Dr Smith’s theory according to which 
Buddha died in 487 b.c. It is said that Asoka was 
crowned in 269 b.c., and that this coronation took 
place some two hundred and eighteen years after the 
death of Buddha. But, if the account of the Southern 
Buddhists is to be believed, this year was cither .W or 
^ 543 B.c. Now the opening lines of the fifth chapter 

of the Mahdvamsa will throw light on the age when 
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ter 



the .jNIahasahghikas came into being.' There it is 
.Slated that during the first century after the death of 
Ihidtlha, there was but one schism among the Thcras. 
./M'ter this period, other schisms took place among 
the preceptors. PTom all those sinful priests, in 
number ten thousand, who had been degraded 
bv the Thcras (who had held the second convo- 
cittion) originated the schism among the precep- 
tors called the Mahasahghika heresy. It is recorded 
in this connexion that as many as eighteen schisms 
arose, all of them in the course of a couple of 
centuries tifter the death of Buddha. But the diffi- 
culty is that there is no mention of the Lokottaravadins 
in the Mahavatiisa. In the appendix of the transla- 
tion of the Mahavanisa, it has been said that the 
Lokottaravadins do not appear in the tradition of the 
Southern Buddhists. They are mentioned immediately 
beside the (lokulikas. In Rock hill 182, the Lokottara- 
vadins are to be found just in the place where the 
Gokulikas are expected. Moreover, in two other con- 
texts, the Gokulikas and not the Lokottaravadins are 
mentioned, d'hus it is better to identify the two and 
in th:it case, the Lokottaravadins seem to have sprung 
uj) at least in the third century b.c. That being so, 
the Mahavastu, which has been described as the 
first work of their sect, could not have been written 
later than that period. 

But a fresh clifficulty makes its appearance. The 
Mahavastu is not a composite whole. Different parts 
of it have been composed at different periods and 

^ E^o %’a iluTavado so adivassasate ahu | ailfiacanyavlida tii tato 
oraiii ajiyisiim j | Tehl saAgitikarehi therehi diitiyehi te | niggahita 
pSpabliikkhfi sabbe dasasahassika | | Akams’acariyavadaib Malia- 
Ktbglukarjaoiakam | | 
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this accounts for the unmethodical arrangement of 
facts and ideas in the work. Besides, the Ahilulvdstii 
is not a piece of artistic literature. It has rightlv Iieen 
called ‘a lahyrinlh in which we can onlv with an 
effort, discover the thread of a coherent account of 
the life of Buddha.’ The contents are not properlv 
arranged and the reader comes across the repetition 
of the same story, over and over again. Bur the 
importance of the work lies in the fact that it has 
preserved numerous traditions of respectable antitpiiiv 
and versions of texts occurring in the Pali canon. 

The Mahavaslu has yet another claim to impor- 
tance, for in it the reader di.scovcrs a storehouse of 
stories. It is a fact that nearly half of the hook is 
devoted to Jatakas and stories of like nature. Most 
of the narratives remind us of the stories of Puranas 
and the history of Brahmadatta may be cited as an 
instance. To conclude, the Mahavaslu, though a 
work of the Hinayana school, betrays some affinity 
to Mahayanism. For it mentions a numlier of Bucl- 
dhas ancl describes Buddha’s self-begottenness. Such • 
ideas are undoubtedly associated with the Mahayana 
school of thought. 

The literature of the Mahayana school of Bud- Lalitavis!- 
dhism is extremely rich. Though originallv a work ■ hs 
of the Sarvastivadin school attached to the Minayana, 
the Laliiavistara is believed to be one of the most 
sacred Mahayana texts, inasmuch as it is regarded 
as a Vaipulyasutra. That the work contains the 
Mahayanistic faith may easily be inferred from the 
very title of the work which means ‘the exhaustive 
narrative of the sport of the Buddha.’ A critic:al 
study of the work reveals, however, that it is but a 
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redactwn of an older Hlnayana text expanded and 
cmlx-llishcd m the sense of the Mahayana, a bio- 
griipbv at the Buddha, representing the Sarvastivadin 
Mhool. It IS also a fact that the present Lalitavistara 
IS not the work of a single author ; it is rather an 
anonymous compilation in which both the old and 
the young iragments have found their places.’ Such 
l>emg the case, it is hardly proper to regard the w ork 
••incient source for the knowledge of Bad- 
R development 

fh . . - ^ m beginnings. Hence, 

Significance in the statement of 
I k lessor Valiee Pou.ssin when he says that ‘the 
Lalitavistara represents the popular Buddhism.’ The 

noim 'rp"'''"''*’ importance from the stand- 

pomt o Jucrary history, inasmuch as it has supplied 

S/tr “ 

hEI tho date of composition of the work 

I™:'"’- „e„„ary ,o War Aa, the wo k 

Kerns ^ipulyasutra. In the Vaipulvasf.tras we find 

view smio„ , ^^^^hnd 

l-ist. t K latter being m substance, only a repetition 
ol the former. The idiom of the proseVortils 
kind of Sanskrit ; that of the verses, Gathas, a veiled 
liaknt somewhat clumsily Sanskritized as much as 

Km^thinril”^ P^‘'-^"itted. Professw 

n^an hitns of"' ’'"^io^’^tedly 

rransiations of a Prakrit text into Sanskrit. The 

cjucNtion, tht*rek)re, arises: why and when has the 

onginal idiom been replaced 'by Sanskrit ^ ft is 

ir^k.-:: ^ ^ — - fo- s 

lat they have become obsolete whilst 
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the study .-incl practice of Sanskrit have been kept up 
all over the country, as the common language oi 
science and literature, and also as a bond between 
Aryans and Dravidians. Now it may be enquired 
when Sanskrit could have regained its ascendancy. 

Professor Kern suggests that it was in all probability 
shortly before or after the council in the reign of 
Kaniska, the great Indo-Scythian king. 

Mr G. K. Nariman, in his Literary History of Nrarimau’s 
Sanskrit Buddhism, says that it is wrong to think that 'iewand 
the Lalitavhtara was translated into Chinese in the 
first Christian era. Moreover, he doubts that the 
Chinese biography of Buddha, called the Phuvau- 
king, published in A.n. 300, is the second translation 
of our present text of the LalitavisUira. On the other 
hand, he says that a precise rendering of the Sanskrit 
text was completed in Tibetan and it was produced as 
late as the fifth century a.d. It is, however, worthy of 
notice that Professor Kern has taken sufticient pains 
to prove that there is much that is of respectable anti- 
quity in the work. Taking this factor into considera- 
tion the LaUtavistara may be assigned to some time 
before the Christian era. 

The most outstanding Buddhist writer in Sanskrit Asva- 
is Asvaghosa. Round his date hangs a veil of mysterv. jtbosa: his 
Dr Smith writes in his History of India: ‘In litera- 
turc, the memory of Kaniska is associated with the 
names of the eminent Buddhist writers Nagarjuna, 
Asvaghosa and \'^asumitra. Asvaghosa is described 
as having been a poet, musician, scholar, religious 
controversialist, and zealous Buddhist monk, orthodox 
in creed, and a strict observer, of discipline.’ Judged 
from all evidences it may be concluded that Kaniska 
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But very little is known of Asvaghosa’s personal Personal 
history except what is available to us from legends and lustory 
what can be gathered from his works themselves. It 
appears from the colophons to his works that he was a 
Buddlrist monk of Saketa and his mother's name was 
Suvarnaksl. 

The masterpiece of Asvaghosa is his Btiddhacarila, Budtlha- 
the life-history of Buddha. From the account of carita 
I-t.sing it appears that the Biiddhacarila with which he 
was acquainted, consisted of twenty-eight cantos. The 
Tibetan translation, too, contains the same number of 
cantos. But unluckily the Sanskrit text comprises 
seventeen cantos only, of which, again, the last four 
are of dubious origin. It is said that one Ainriananda 
of the ninth century a.d. added those four cantos. 

Even the manuscript discovered by MM Ilaraprasada 
Sastrin, goes as far as the middle of the fourteenth 
canto. 

Derian and it is not impossible that his reign was one of sliort thim- 
tion. Professor Marshall says that Professor Dubrciiil has discovered 
at 1’nxila a document which can be placed in a.d, 79 anti the king 
it nunitions was certainly not Kaniska. But Professor H. C. Hay 
Chaudhuri has shown thru: the title Devaputra was applicable to the 
Kaniska group and not to the earlier group. The omission of a 
personal name docs not prove that the first Kusana king was meant. 

Secornlly, l^rofessor Dubreuil says that Professor Sten Konow has 
sliown that Tibetan and Chinese documents prove that Kaniska livcfl 
in the second century a.d. But it is not improbable that this Kaniska 
Is tile Kaniska of the Ara inscription of the year 41 which, if referred 
to the fsaka era* would gi\'c a date that would fall in the second century 
A.D. Po-t'iao may be one of the successors of Vasudeva I. Pro- 
fessors Banerjec and Smith recognize the existence of more titan one 
Vasudeva. Finally, Pre^fessor Konow has shown that inscriptions of 
the Kaniska era and the Saka era arc not dated in the same manner. 

The kained scholar shows that the inscriptions of Kanl§ka arc dated in 
different fashions. In the Kharosthi inscriptions* Kaniska follows the 
meitiocl of his feika-Pallava predecessors. On the other hand, in the 
Brahinl inscriptions he follows the ancient Indian method. Is it then 
Inipossibie that he adopted a third method to suit the local condi- 
tions in Western India? 

5 
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A crilital BudcUiacarita is really a work of art. Unlike the 

apprcda- Mahavaslu and the Lalitavistara, it is a systematic treat- 
nient of the .subject matter. The reader seldom comes 
across a coiifu.sed or incoherent description. The poet 
is very cautious about the use of figures of speech, and 
abstinence from a super-abundant employment of 
figures of .speech has lent special charm to the poem. 
Besides, the presentment of the miraculous in the 
Buddha legend has been done with equal moderation. 
'I'lius, in short, the poem is an artistic creation. An 
account of the assemblage of fair and young ladies 
watching from gabled windows of high mansions the 
exit of the royal prince from the capital, is followed 
by a vivid description of how he came in contact with 
the hateful spectacle of senility. As the ladies came 
to know that the prince was going out of the city, 
they rushed to the window, careless of girdles falling 
olT from their bodies and the poet dc.scrihes their faces 
as so many full-blown lotuses with which the palace 
was decorated. The poet show's very artistic crafts- 
manship when he depicts how the prince overcame 
the lures of sweet ladies when they attempted to win 
him away from his firm resolve to deny the privileges 
of this world. And the description of the famous 
scene in which the prince, gazing on the undecked 
bodies of fair women, locked in the sweet embrace of 
sleep, resolved to abandon the jialace, is yet another 
instance of rare poetic excellence. No less artistically 
pathetic is the scene in which the prince takes leave 
of his charioteer after a conversation with him which 
reveals his spirit of absolute disinterestedness tow'ards 
worldly happiness. The poet is also gifted with tbe' 
I power of description and no one can forget the spirited 
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picture of the contestr of Biuldha against hlani and 
ills monstrous hosts. Evidences are also discernible 
in the poem to show thtit the poet was familiar with 
the doctrine of sttitecraft. 

/Vst'tighosa is the author of, another epic, the Saundara- 
S<iuii(hmintmd(i, which has been discovered and edited nanda 
by MM Haniprasada Saslrin. This work in eighteen 
cantos also turns upon the history of liuddhti’s life, 
but the central theme is the history of the reciprocal 
love of Sundtu'T :ind Ntmda, the half-brother of 
Buddhti, who is inititited into the order tig.ainst his 
will bv the latter. 

1'hc third work of the poet is a lyrical poem of 
twenty-nine stanzas, the Candhtuirairfithfi, recons- tragruha 
tnicfed in the Sanskrit original from ilte Chinese hy 
A. von Stael-i lolstein. It is in praise of the GandT, 
the .Buddhist rn(.)nastery gong, consisting of a long 
syminetri('al [liece of wood, and of the religious 
message which its sound is supposed to carry when 
beaten with a sliort wooden club. 

Another work of the poet is the Sutmlahkara} sruralaiV 
which iindouhtedly is a later production than the kara 
BuddhacariUi, inasmuch as it quotes the latter. 

It is to be regretted that the Sanskrit original 
is not yet available ; what we have is only the Chinese 
translation of the work. This Sutmlankara is a collcc- 
lion of pious legends after the model of Jatakas and 
Avadanas. This work, however, has furnished us with 
a due to the existence of dramatic literature even at 
the time of Asvaghosa. In the piece relating to Mfira 
tve have the recapitulation of a drama. 

'Dr Winternhz is of opinion that this work was written hy 
Kiunanilata, a junior cuiMcniporary of Asvaghofa. Tho work hears 
irlic title KiilpanSmamfitikS or KmpanMafikftika* 
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There is positive evidence to show that Asvaghosa . 
was a dramatist as well and in this connexion refer- 
dice may be made to the momentous discovery of 
the concluding portion of a nine-act drama entitled 
the Sari iJiitra prakarana which treats of the conversion 
of Sarijiutra and his friend Maudgalyayana. Among the 
valuable manuscript treasures in palm-leaf recovered 
from Turfan there is a fragmentary manuscript in 
which Professor Liiders found this drama which l^ore 
the name of Asvaghosa as its author. 

One more work attributed to the poet is the 
Mahayanasraddhoipadasutra, a philosophical treatise 
on the l)asis of the Mahayana doctrine.^ Herein, as 
Professor Levi remarks that the author shows himself 
as a profound metaphysician, as an intrepid reviver of 
a dodrim‘ which was intended to regenerate Buddhism. 

It is beiicved that the author came of a Brahmana 
fajnily and that he was later initiated into the doctrine 
of Buddhism. At first he joined the Sarvastivadin 
schook and then prepared for the Mahayana. It was 
at oiie time believed that Asvaghosa was a pioneer in 
the field ol Mahayanism. It would, however, be wiser 
to suppose that he was not the first to write a treatise 
on the subject, but w^'as a strong exponent of it. For 
it is an undeniable fact that the Mahayana school grew 
and developed long before Asvaghosa. 

Another work attributed to Asvaghosa, is the ' 
Vajrasilct Here the author takes up the Bifdimaiiic i,- 
standpoint and disputes the authority of sacred texts | 
and the claims of caste, and advocates the doctrine of |. 

, * Acccfrding to Dr Winternifz ■ this work has been wrongly ascribed 
to Asvaghosa. 
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cc|iiality. In the Chinese Tipitaka Catalogue the work 
has hcen ascribed to Dharmakirtid 

Afatrccla. is the mystical name of a Buddhist- Mairaia : 
Sanskrit poet who, ac:cording to the Tibetan historian 
Taranfitha, is none other than AsYaghosa. According 
to htsing, Mlltrceta is the aiithor.-of the Caltdinfa- 
j:dsl()!ra and the Satapahcasatikananiasiotm, two poems 
in four hundred and one hundred and fifty verses 
respectively. Fragments of the Sanskrit original of 
the former have been discovered in Central Asia. 

The poems show some artistic excellence. Anotlier 
work attributed to him is the Maharaja-Kanikcdcklia? 

Aryacandra belonging proliably to the same ]>eriod Arynran- 
as that of Matneta, is known as the author of tlieWloy: 
Maitrc\Htv\4ikarana or the Maitreyasamiti which is in 
the form of a dialogue lieivveen Gotama Buddha and 
^ririputra. The work, translated into various lan- 
guages, seems to have been very popular. 

Very well-known is the name of the poet Aryasilra, AryasOra: 
the anthor of the popular Jidakanmla, written after the Jatahi- 
model of the Siltrahinhlra, Among the frescoes in the 
< avcs of Ajanta, there arc scenCvS from the Jutakamala 
with inscribed strophes from Aryasura. The inscrip- 
tions belong to the sixth century a.ix ; but as another 
work of the poet was translated into Chinese in 
A,D. 434, he must have lived in the fourth century a.d. 

The Buddhist Sanskrit literature belonging purely Sacklbar- 
to the Mahayana school has preserved a number of mapunda- 
books called the Mahayanasutras which arc mainly 

’ Vide Btmyiu Narijio, Cutalogue of tlw Chinese Transhtkm of the 
Buddhist No, IS03, 

*F. W. Iliomas: Mdifceta and the MaMrSja^Kanikakkha (1 A, 

Vol. XXXIl). 
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devoted to the glorification of Buddhas and Bodhi- 
sattvas. The most important of them is the Saddhar- 
ma pundarika written in the manner of the Puranas. 
The book which is a glorification of Buddha Sakya- 
mimi, contains elements of quite different periods ; for 
it is believed that Sanskrit prose and Gathas in mixed 
Sanskrit could not have developed at the same time. 
The book was translated into Chinese between a.d. 225 
and A.D. 316. The original, therefore, must have been 
composed not later than the second century a.d. 
Some scholars, however, like to give it an early date. 
But even Professor Kern has not been able to find out 
passages which may show any ancient thought. 
Another work is the Karandavyuha jireserved in two' 
vcnsioiis and betraying a theistic tendency. It contains 
a glorification of the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara. It 
was translated into Chinese as early as .a.d. 270. The 
Sukhrtvdlwyulm in which is glorified the Buddha 
Amitabha, is one more important book in which the 
reader finds a longing for spiritual liberation. The 
Aksohhyavyuha which was translated into Chinese 
between a.d. 385 and a.d. 433, contains an account of 
the Buddha Aksobhya. 

The jihilo.sophical writings of Buddhist poets cons- 
titute no m.ean contribution to early Sanskrit litera- 
ture. Among philosophical works belonging to the 
earliest Mahayanasutras mention should be made of 
the Prajmparamitas which occupy a unique place from 
the point of view of the history of religion. The 
Chinese translation of a Prapidpdmmita was made as 
early as a.d. 179. Other philosophical Mahayanasutras 
are the Buddhavatamsaka, the Gandavyuha, the 
Dasabhumaka, the Ratnakuta, the Rcistrapdla, the 
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Laiihrtvalara, the SamadJiiraja and the Suvama- 
prahhasa. 

The Mrtdh\Htnukakanka which is a systematic philo- Nagar- 
sophical work of the class with which we are familiar juna: his 
in the Brahmanic philosophical literature was written 
in a metrical form in four hundred verses by 
Nagarjuna whose name is associated with the Kusana 
King Kaniska.' Nagarjuna is also known as the author 
of the AkuLohhaya, a commentary on his own work, 
which is preserved in a Tibetan translation. The 
Yuktisastjku, the Sunyatasaptati, the Pralityasamut- 
padcihrdayu, the Mahayanavitmaka, the Vip^rahavya- 
vartani, the Ekaslokasaslra, the Prajmdanda and a 
few commentaries are his other works. I'here is 


another work the Dharmasamgraha, which passes as 
his composition. The Suhrllekha is also ascribed to 
Nagrirjuna but it contains no Madhyamika doctrine. 

In the Chinese translations (a.d. 404) of the bio- 
graphies of Asvaghosa and Nagarjuna, there occurs 
the name of one Aryadeva. ITis Catussatalm is a work 
on the Madhyamika system and is a polemic directed 
against the Brahmanic ritual. His other w’orks are the 
Dvadasanikayasastra and the Cittavisuddhiprakarmw. 
Maitreyanatha, the real founder of the Yogacara 
school, is the author of the Abhisamayalanharakarikm, 
translated into Chinese probably in the fourth century 
A.i>. Arya Asahga, the famous student of Maitreya- 
natha, wrote the Y ogaedrabhumisdstra besides a few 
works all preserved in Chinese translations. Vasu- 
bandhu Asahga, a strong adherent of the Sarvastivadin 
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^Some think that NagSrjuna lived at the clmt of the second 
century a.d. 
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school, whom Professor Takakiisu places between a.d. 
420 and a.d. 500 and to whom Professor Wogihara 
assigns a date between a.d. 390 and a.d. 470, wrote the 
Abhulhavmakom and the Paramarthasaptati to combat 
the Saiikhva philosophy. In his later life, when he 
is believed to have been converted to Mahaymia, he 
wrote the VijnaptimatratasiddhL 

Dihnaga is the chief of the early philosophers who 
made a valuable contribution through his masterpieces, 
the Pramanasaniuccaya and the Nyayapravesa, He 
lived probably in the fifth century a.d. To the same 
century probably belonged Sthiraniati and Dharmapala 
who wrote valuable commentaries on the Madhyamika 
system.^ 

The vast field of Avadana literature presents a good 
and sufficient example of Sanskrit writing by Buddhist 
poets. The word ‘avadana’ signifies a ‘great religious 
or moral achievement as well as the history of a gi'eat 
achievement’. Such a great act may consist in the 
sacrifice of one’s own life or the founding of an insti- 
tution for the supply of incense, flowers, gold and 
jewels to, or the building of, sanctuaries. Avadana 
stories are designed to inculcate that dark (ignoble) 
deeds bear dark (ignoble) fruits while white (noble) 
acts beget white (noble) fruits. Thus they are also 
tales of ‘karmanl 

The Avadmiasataka heads the list of works on 
Avadana literature. It consists of ten decades each 
having a theme of its own* Another work, the Karma- 

^ Later philosophical works, belonging to definitely identified schools 
of Ihiddhism, e.g., the works of Yasomitra. Candrakirti, Santideva, 
DharmakTrti, Dharmottara and others, will be treated in detail in a 
subsequent chapter on Philosophy. 
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sataka, preserved only in the Tibetan translation, bears 
close affinity to the former. Yet another collection of 
stories in Tibetan (translated, of coiu'se, from origi- 
nal Sanskrit) is known as ‘Dsanglun’. 

A well-known collection of Avadana literature is the Divyava- 
Dmyavadana. The book belongs broadly to the Hina- dana 
yana school ; but traces of Mahayanistic influence 
may yet be discovered in it. The collection is com- 
posed of many materials and consequently there is no 
uniformity of language. But the language is lucid, 
and true poetry is not wanting. The book has great 
importance from the standpoint of Indian sociology. 

As regards the time of redaction, it may be said that^ 
as Asoka’s successors down to Pusyamitra are mention- \ 
ed and the word ‘dinara’ is frequently used, a date 
prior to the second century A.D., can hardly be assigned 
to it. 

Mention may be made of the Asokdvadana, the Asokava- 
cycle of stories having for its central theme the history 
of Asoka. Historically, these stories have little value. 

The work was translated into Chinese as early as the nialVi 
third century a.d. A passing reference may be made Ratna- 
to the Kalpadrumavadanamdldy the Ratnavaddnamala 
and the Dvdvimsatyavaddna, the materials of which Dvat'imsa- 
are drawn from the AvudujTciscitciJiu, Three more tvavadana 
works, the Bhadrakalpavadmta, the Vratavaddna- and minor 
medd and the Vicitrakarnikavadana are known to us avadanas 
iin manuscripts only. 

A most extensive work on Avadana literature is the Avadana- 
Avaddnakalpalata of Ksemendra of the eleventh cen- kalpalata 
tury A.D. The work has been written in the style of 
ornate Court-epics. 
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CHAPTER VII 


COURT-EPICS 
A. INTRODUCTION 

Authoritative writers on Sanskrit rhetoric have Character- 
given an exhaustive list of the characteristics of epic 
poems in Classical Sanskrit. These characteristics ‘ 
may be divided under two heads — essential or im- 
portant and non-essential or formal. Of them the 
essential characteristics are based on the conception 
of the three constituents of poetry, viz., the plot 
{vastu), the hero (neitr) and the sentiment {rasa)} 

First, the plot of an epic must have a historical basis 
and should not be fictitious. Secondly, the hero must 
be an accomplished person of high lineage and should 
be of the type technically called DhTrodatta. Delinea- 
tion of various sentiments and emotions is the third 
important characteristic. 

The non-essential characteristics which are formal Character- 
and apply only to technique, are many in number. 

They demand (i) that the epic should begin with a 
benediction, salutation or statement of facts, (ii) that 

^Generally the sentiments are eight in number, viz., srngara 
{ctonc), hfisya (comic), kanma {ipathetic), raudra (furious), vira 
(heroic), bhaydnaka (terrible), hihhatsa (disgustful) and adbhuta 
(marvellous), ** It is held by some that idnta (quietistic) was added 
later on by Abhinavagupta, the erudite commentator on Bharata’s 
Ndtyasdstm. This was perhaps added to represent the spirit of 
inahuprasthdna in the Mahdbhdrata. It is even argued that Bharata 
has enumerated the eight sentiments for the drama only, and not 
for the epic. 
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chapters or sections should bear the appellation 
‘sarga’, (iii) that the number of cantos should not 
exceed thirty and should not be less than eight, 
(iv) that the number of verses in each canto should 
not generally be less than thirty and should not 
exceed two hundred, (v) that there should be descrip- 
tions of sunrise and sunset, pools and gardens, amorous 
s])orts and pleasure-trips and the like, (vi) that the 
development of the plot should be natural and the 
five junctures of the plot (sandhi) should be well- 
arranged, and (vii) that the last two or three stanzas 
of each canto should be composed in a different 
metre or metres.' 


B. GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
COURT-EPICS 

As\aghosa The name of Asvaghosa has come down to us as 
one of the earliest known epic poets. An account 
of his two great epics the Buddhacarita and the 
Saimdarcmanda has already been given in a preceding 
chapter. 

Kalidasa: The prince of epic poets is Kalidasa. But it is 

his age difficult, if not impossible, to identify tbe age in 

which he flourished. The most popular theory of 
the day states that the poet flourished during the reign 
of Chandragupta 11 (a.d. 380-a.d. 415), that his powers 
were at their highest during the reign of Kumara- 

^ It is easy to find that these characteristics are not always present 
in every epic. The Haravijaya in fifty cantos, some cantos of the 
Naisadhlyacarila containing more than two hundred verses and the 
first canto of the Bhattihavya having only twenty-seven verses, are 
examples to the point. 
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gupta I (a.d. 415-a.d. 455) and that he lived to see the 
reign of Skandagupta (a.d. 455-a.d. 480)4 




^ The date of Kalidasa is one of the most perplexing questions in 
the history of Sanskrit literature and the opinions of scliolars, liow- 
e^'cr ingeniously conceived, fail to give lis definiteness and certainty. 
It is a fact to be regretted that India has not preserved the histoiy 
of her greatest poet and dramatist. Tradition has been busy in 
weaving round the name of Kfilidasa many fictitious stories aiid it 
is almost impossible to separate at such a distant date the historical 
fact from its rich colouring of fables. , The traditional tlicory makes 
Kfilidasa a contemporary of the Vikrama Samvat, the initial year 
of which is 57 b.c. Among the chief supporters of this theory are 
the late Sir William Jones, Dr Peterson, Principal S. Roy, and 
Mr I. R. Balasubrahmanyam. Principal Roy has argued that ‘the 
BhTta medallion found near Allahabad by Dr Marshall in 1909-10 
pictures a scene which looks exactly like the opening scene of the 
Saknniala. The medallion belongs "to the Suiiga period 185-75 b.c. 
Moreover, the diction and style of Kalidasa definiiely establishes him 
as a predecessor of Asvaghosa who has made use of the description 
of Aja’s entry to the capital found in the Raghuviwisa, and has 
borrowed Kalidasa’s words and style. But archreologisis arc of 
opinion that the scene found in the Allahabad BliTia medallion can- 
not be definitely proved to be identical with the scene in tiie 
Sakuntala. Professor Cowell in his edition of the Buddhacarita 


remarks that it is Kalidasa who imitates Asvaghosa and not vice 
versa. Mr Balasubrahmanyam has based his theory on the internal 
evidences found in Kfilidasa ’s dramas. Thus the epilogue of the Mtllavi- 
kdgnimitra supports the view that Kalidasa lived in tlic reign of Agni- 
mitra, the son of Pusyamitra, of the first century b.c. The system 
of law, specially that of inheritance, as found in the ^dkiintnla, points 
to the fact that the poet must have lived before the beginning of 
the Christian era. Moreover, there was one Vikramaditya in Uj jay ini 
in the first century b.c., and Kalidasa’s works indirectly allude to 
him, as the poet lived in his court. 

Dr Peterson has no particular argument to take liis stand upon. 
He simply writes, 'Kalidiisa stands near the beginning of the 
Christian era if indeed he does not overtop it.’ Sir William Jones 
in his introduction to the Sakuntala advances no argument but 
accepts the b.c. theory. 

Another theory places Kalidasa in the sixth century a.i>. The 
late IMM Haraprasada Gastrin, one of the supporters of this theory, 
has pointed out that the defeat of Hunas by Raghu in course of his 
workl“C:onquest, refers to the conquest of Hunas by Skandagupta 
(a.d. 455-a.d. 480). And the terms Dinnaga and Niciila, occurring 
in the Meghaduta, refer to the great teachers who li^'cd before 
Kalidasa. Ih'ofessor Max Muller, another adherent of this doctrine, 
has based his theory on the suggestions of Professor Fergiisson who 
points out that the "era of the hlalayas was put back to 56 b.c., and 
Yasodharmadeva Visniivardhana Vikramaditya who conquered the 
Hunas in a.d. 544, commemorated his victory by starting the hlalava 
era. But in doing so, he deliberately antedated it by 600 years. 
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Kumara- The KiiniUrasamhhava of Kalidasa is an epic in 
sanibhava seventeen cantos of which the first eight are believed 
to be genuine. Mallinatha writes his commentary on 
the first eight cantos alone. There is also difference 
of opinion regarding the propriety of the theme of 
the later cantos. The theme of the epic is the 
marriage of Lord Siva and Uma, daughter of the 
Himalayas, and the birth of Karttikeya who van- 
quished Taraka, the demon. Scholars are of opinion 
that the work is one of the first compositions of the 
poet. But it should be borne in mind that the 
Kttmarasamhhava appeals to modern taste more than 
the Meghaduta because of its rich variety, the 
brilliance of its fancy and the greater warmth of its 
feeling. The poem varies from the loveliness of the 
vernal season and the delights of married love to the 
grim tragedy of the death of the beloved. The theme 
is indeed a daring one inasmuch as it seeks to ex- 
press the love of the highest deities. The appear- 
ance of the young hermit in Lima’s hermitage and 


l^crgusson’s theory (known as the Korur theory), however, has been 
exploded by Dr Fleet who pointed out by his researches that there 
was no Vikrainaditya who achieved a victory over the Hunas in 
A.i>, 544, and furthermore, that there was in existence an era known 


as the Mfilava era long before A.r>. 544. Thus the theory of Professor 
Max Miiller is without any historical value. In this connexion, 
mention may be made of his once popular and now discarded 
^Renaissance Theory of Classical Sanskrit Literature’, which states 
that there was a revival of Sanskrit learning and literature in 
the wake of the Gupta civilization and culture and that Kalidasa 
was the best flower of this age. 

It is, however, generally believed that Kalidasa flourished in the 
reign of Chandragiipta II of the Imperial Gupta dynasty (a.d. 380 — 
A.n. 515). But it has been argued that his best works ’were written 
during the reign of Kumaragupta I (a.d. 415-a.d. 455). But some 
w^ould like to suggest that the poet lived to see the reign of Skanda- 
gupta (a.d. 455-a.d. 480). It should, be noted, however, that both 
Candragupta and Skmdagupta held the title of ‘Vikramaditya’, while 
Kumaragupta had the title of ‘Mahendraditya’. 
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his depreciation of Siva followed by a strong and 
angry rebuke from Uma leading to the discovery 
of the identity of the hermit is a fine specimen of 
charming fancy and gentle humour. Kalidasa’s poetic 
powers are best revealed in his delineation of Siva’s 
temptation in canto hi and the touchingly pathetic 
picture of the lament of Rati for her dead husband in 
canto iv. It has been suggested that the model of 
this poem is the Ramayana. There is indeed a very 
beautiful description of the spring in the Kiskindhya 
forest which may have influenced Kalidasa to draw 
the wonderful picture of spring’s advent and the 
revival of life of the world. There is also a close 
parallel to Rad’s lamentations. When Valin is 
killed Tara addresses him with words equally sincere 
and bearing the stamp of classical style. 

The Raghuvamsa, which is undoubtedly a produc- Ragliu- 
tion of a mature hand, deals with the life-history of vaiiisa 
the kings of the Iksvaku family in general and of 
Rama in particular. The epic wKich is composed in 
nineteen cantos, is the tale of ValmTki retold with the 
mastery of a finished poet. It is said that the work 
fulfils to a considerable extent the conditions of 
Sanskrit epic poetry. It has been rightly said that 
the Raghiivamsa has given full scope to the poet’s 
extraordinarily artistic imagination. It is true that 
out of its nineteen cantos there is none that does not 
succeed in presenting some pleasing picture. Through- 
out the long poem the poet has maintained a fairly 
uniform excellence of style and expression. Kalidasa 
seems to be at his best when he prepares his reader 
through Rama’s passionate clinging to the melancholy 
but sw^eet memories of the past for the grim tragedy 
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in Slta’s banishment. The picture of the later history 
of Rama which is more heroic in its silent suffering 
than the earlier has received unequivocal admiration 
from discerning critics. 

It is not difficult to surmise the date of Bharavi as 
his name is mentioned along with Kalidasa in the 
famous Aihole inscription of Pulakesin II, dated a.d. 
634. Bharavi has to his credit only one epic, viz., the 
Kiratarjuniya which is based on the Mahabharata. 
The poem describes how Arjuna obtained the Pasupata 
weapon from Siva. The work in nineteen cantos is 
written in an ornate style, though full of profundity 
of thought {arihagaurava) with occasional jingling of 
words. Though Bharavi is not as great as Kalidasa, 
yet he is never mediocre. His poetry is more sedate, 
more weighted with learning and technique but he is 
seldom fantastic. Bharavi excels in descriptions — in 
the observation and record of the beauties of nature 
and of maidens. His poetry lacks the lyrical touch 
but his expressions give a pleasing surprise as they are 
invariably characterized by the qualities of brevity 
and propriety. 

Nowhere in the literature of the world can be found 
a single instance wKere poetry has been written with 
the sole object of illustrating the rules and piinciples 
of grammar. The Bhattikavya or Ravanavadha which 
is written in twenty-two cantos, is divided into four 
sections, viz., Prakirnakanda, Prasannakanda, Alan- 
kdrakanda and Tinantahanda. The poem is an epic 
depicting the life-history of Rama from his birth up 
to the time of Ravana’s death. The author of this 
epic, Bhatti, must be distinguished from the great 
gi-ammarian-philosopher Bhartrhari, popularly known 
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as Hari. The author writes in his own work that he 
lived in Valabhi under one Sridharasena. History 
gives us foiu- Dharasenas, the last of whom died in 
A.D. 651. It is, therefore, probable that Bhatti 
flourished in the latter half of the sixth and the first 
quarter of the seventh century a.d. It may be men- 
tioned in this connexion that Bhatti lived before 
Bhamaha, the great rhetorician who decries the poetic 
excellence of the Ravanavadha} Though the work 
is a grammatical poem, still in more places than one 
the poet has given ample proof of his artistic talents. 

The second, eleventh and twelfth cantos of the poem 
may be cited as instances. 

Kumaradasa, said to be the King of Ceylon from Kumara- 
A.D. 517 to A.D. 526, is mentioned as a poet of remark- dasa: 
able talent by Rajasekhara. It is maintained by J^inakl- 
Dr Keith that the poet knew the KdHkavrtti (a.d. 650), 
and was known to Vamana (a.d. 800). The theme of 
his poem, the Jdnaktharana, in twenty-five cantos, is 
taken from the Ramayana, as the title indicates. The 
poet follows in the footsteps of Kalidasa. Though 
he does not display imagination of a high order, he 
may still be called a vigorous descriptive poet. He 
is fond of alliteration, but careful enough not to carry 
it to the point of affectation. 

Anandavardhana, the great rhetorician of the Magha : 
ninth century a.d., mentions Magha who must have ^isupala- 
flouiished in the eighth century a.d. He was the son 
of Dattakasarvasraya and mentions Jinendrabuddhi, 
the author of the famous grammatical work, the 
Nydsa, whose date is believed to be a.d. 700.^ Magha’s 

’■Ki. n. 20 
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Bisiipalavadha is a work in twenty cantos based on a j 
legend of the Mahabharata. His style is extremely f 
ornate, and he often sacrifices sense foi jngglciy in 
words. He imitates Bharavi, but his style is without 
the dignity of the latter. But it must be admitted ^ 
on all hands that he commands much luxuriance of ' 
expression and thought. His admirers often refer to 
his rare gift of poetic fancy which has earned for 
him the appellation, ‘Ghanta-Magha . A hill tower- 
ing between sunset and moon-rise is compared to an 
elephant on whose two sides two bells are hung. 

The fascinating story of Nala and DamayantI in 
the Mahabharata forms the central theme of Sii- 
harsa’s masterpiece the Naisadhacarita or Naisadhtya- 
carita which was written in the latter half of the 
twelfth century a.d. The work is written in twenty- 
two cantos. The poet is a scholar of repute in the 
different systems of Indian philosophy and possesses 
a unique command over grammar, rhetoric and lexi- 
con. Though he does not show that power of poetical 
suggestion which distinguishes the writings of great 
Indian poets like Kalidasa, his power of expression 
is singularly captivating. _ What strikes us as his 
defect is that he has an especial liking for exaggerated 
statements in the form of poetic conceit. The im- 
portance of the Naisadhacarita does not lie in its 5 
poetic character — the poem is a repository of tradi- 
tional learning and the reader is expected to be 
equipped with such learning in order that he may 
fully appreciate its value. The modern reader often | 
lacks this equipment and this accounts for his lack ) 
of interest in the poem. 
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C. LESSER EPIC POEMS . , 

Jambavatlvijaya and Patcila-vijaya : ascribed to Panini — it is not known 
whether they arc two different works or different names of the 
same book — not free from grammatical errors—the authorship is 
much disputed. 

Vaniriica-kavya: mentioned by Patanjali but lost to us. 

Padyacudamayii: ascribed to Biiddhagbosa (not later than the fifth 
'century a.d.) — a poem in ten cantos describing the life of the 
Buddiia up to the defeat of Mara differing in some details from 
the versions of the Lalitavistara and the Buddhacarita. 

Kuntetoaradaiitya: ascribed to Kalidasa by Ksemendra — describing 
an embassy to the court of Kuntala. 

Hayagnvavadha: a lost work by Bhartrmentha who flourished under 
Matrgupta of the sixth century a.d. 

Padmapiirdna: by Ravisena of the seventh century a.d. — containing a 
glorification of Rsabha, the first Tirthankara. 

Ravandrjiinlya or, Arjunamvaniya: by Bhaumaka — written in twenty- 
seven cantos in the fashion of Bhatti — based on the strife between 
KartavTrya and Ravana. 

Harrcamsapiirdna: by Jinasena of the eighth century a.d. — in sixty-six 
cantos — describing the story of the Mahahharata in a Jinistic 
setting. 

Kapphandbhyudaya: by ^ivasvamin, a Kashmirian Ihiddhist, during 
the reign of Avantivarman of the ninth century a.d. — written in 
twenty cantos — based on a talc in the Avaddnasatcika. 

Hiiravijaya: by Ratnakara, a Kashmirian of the ninth century a.d. — 
based on the slaying of the demon Andhaka by §iva — written in 
fifty cantos — influenced by Bana and Magha. 

Rdghavapdndavlya', by Kaviraja who flourished under Kadamba 
Kamadeva of Jayantapurl (twelfth century a.d.) giving us in 
thirteen cantos the two stories of the Rdmdyana and the Mahd- 
bhdnita simultaneously through double entendre. 

Mahdpurma: by Jinasena and Gunabhadra of the ninth century a.d. — 
containing two parts, the Adipurdna and the Uttarapurmia. 

Pdrsvcibhyitdaya : by Jinasena of the ninth century a.d. who has incor- 
porated the entire Meghaduta wdiile relating the story of Parsva- 
natha. 

Kadambarikathdsdra \ by Abhinanda, son of the logician Jayanta- 
bhana of the tenth century a.d, describing in eight cantos the 
story of Bana’s Kadainbart. 

Yasodharacarita: written in four cantos by Vadiraja in the first quar- 
ter of the eleventh century a.d. describing the legend of King 
Yasodhara. Another work of the same name written by Manikya- 
candra of unknown date. 

Kaviralia sy a :hy Halayudha of the tenth century a.d. — containing an 
eulogy of the Rastrakuta King Krsna III — written after the style 
of Bhatti. 

Rumacarita: by Abhinanda, son of iSatananda of unknown date. 

Rdmdyammanjafi and Bhdratamanjarii by polymath Ksemendra of 
Kashmir of the eleventh century a.d. 

Harivildsa: by Lolimbaraja of the eleventh century a.d. — describing 
the Krsna legend in five cantos. 
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Mkanthacaritai by Mankha— a Kashmirian and a pupil of Ruyyaka , 
of' the twelfth century a.d. — written in twenty-five cantos— based I 
on the tale of the destruction of the demon Tripura by ^iva— f 
possessing some historical interest as an assembly of learned 
men, thirty in number, held under the patroni^ge of the poet’s 
brother Alankara, a minister of Jayasbhha of Kashmir (a.d. 1127 
—A.D. 1 150) is mentioned— written in a highly ornate style which 
lacks lucidity. | 

§atrunjayamahatmya: by Dhanesvara of the twelfth century a.d.— \ 

writmn in fourteen cantos— containing a glorification of the sacred 
mountain ^atruiijaya. 

Trisastisalakapurusacarita: by Hemacandra of a.d. 1088-1172— a 
'very important work, its seventh book being called the Jaina- 
Ramayana, the tenth entitled the Mahmnracarita, containing the 
life-story of Mahavlra, and its appendix-section, the Parisista- 
parvan, being a mine of fairy tales and stories. 

Dharmasarmabhyudaya: by Haricandra of unknown date— written in 
twenty-one cantos devoting the life of Dharmanatha, the 
fifteenth TTrthankara. 

Nemmirvana: by Vagbhata of the twelfth century a.d. written in 
fifteen cantos — dealing with Neminatha’s life. 

Bdlabhdrata: by Amaracandra of the thirteenth century a.d. — narrat- 
ing the story of the Mahd-bhdrata in the order of the parvans. 

Pdndavacaritra and Mrgavatlcaritra : by Devaprabhasuri of the 
thirteenth century a.d. — the former is in eighteen cantos and the 
latter is based on the Udayana legend. 

Pdrsvayuithacaritai by Bhavadevasuri of the thirteenth century a.d. 

Sahrdaydfumda : by ^Krsnananda of the fourteenth century a.d. — 
narrating the l^ala -legend in fifteen cantos. 

Naldbhyudayai by Vamanabhaa;a Bana of the fourteenth century 
A.D.— {lea ling with the story of Nala in eight cantos. 

Harivarhki: by Sakalakirti and his pupil Jinadasa of the fifteenth 
century a.d. 

Rasikdnjana: by Ramacandra of the sixteenth century a.d. — describ- 
ing the two sentiments of love and asceticism through double 
entendre. 

Pandavapurdna: by Siibhacandra of the sixteenth century a.d. — also 
called the Jaina-Mahdhhdrata. 

Rdghavanaisadlnya: by Haradattasuri of unknown date — describing 
the talcs of Rama and Nala through double entendre. ■ 

Rdghavapdndavtyayddavlya: by Cidambara, protege of Venkata I of 
Vijayanagara (a.d. i586 — a.d. 1614)— describing the tales of the 
RUmdyana^ the Mahdhhdrata and the Bhagavata through treble 
punning. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


DRAMA 

A. ORIGIN OF SANSKRIT DRAMA 

The origin o£ Sanskrit drama is a most interesting 
study in the history o£ Sanskrit literature and diver- 
gent views are i'ound amongst scholars which can 
hardly he reconciled. It is an undeniable £act that 
Bharata’s Ncityasastra is the earliest knowai book on 
Sanskrit dramaturgy. The third century a.d. is the 
generally accepted date o£ the Natyasastra, and some 
scholars hold that the book is a compilation on the 
basis o£ an original work o£ the Sutra-type. Accord- 
ing to a legend £ound in this book, Brahma created 
drama by taking passages £or recitation £rom the 
Rgveda, songs £rom the Samaveda, gestures £rom the 
Yajurveda and emotions from the Atharoaveda. 
Thus a drama is known as the fifth Veda. From 
Siva and ParvatT, Tandava and Lasya dances were 
obtained and Visnu gave the Riti. The same book 
also informs us that the dramas were enacted during 
the Indradhvaja festival where the sons and disciples 
of the same Bharata together with Gandharvas and 
Apsarases took part in the play. The first two plays 
enacted were the Amrtamanthana and the Tripu- 
radaha both written by Brahma himself. 

There was a time when the theory of the Greek 
origin of Indian drama found its adherents amongst 
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scholars.' The chief exponent was Professor Windisch 
(1882) who found many striking similarities between ; 
Greek and Sanskrit plays and based his theory on 
the ground that Indians were in touch with Greeks 
for a considerable period after the invasion of * 
Alexander and that none of the extant Sanskrit 
plays belongs to a pre-Christian date. Thus to him 
the very classification into acts, the prologues and the 
epilogues, the way in which the actors make their 
entrance and exit, the term yavanika, the theme 
and its manipulation, the variety of stage-directions, 
the typical characters like the Vidusaka, Pratinayaka, 
etc.,— all smell of Greek origin. This theory was 
further corroborated by the discovery in the Sitabehga 
cave, of an Indian version of a Greek theatre.^ But 
this theory has been rejected as the points of contrast 
are far too many. The absence of the three unities of 
time, space and action in a Sanskrit drama brings it 
nearer to an Elizabethan drama than to a Greek drama 
where the three unities are essential. The difference 
in time between two acts in a Sanskrit drama may 
be several years (e.g., the Uttar aramacarita of Bhava- 
bhuci where twelve years intervene between the inci- 
dents of the first two acts). Moreover, it is only in a 
particular act of a Sanskrit drama that the actions , 
which happen in a single place are usually represented. : 
Thus while the sixth act of the Sakuntala represents ; 
the scene at King Dusyanta’s palace, the seventh act ' 
show's the scene at sage Marlca’s hermitage on the top 
of the Himalayas and the first part of it represents the . 

I 

^ The suggestion came from Professor Weber, but Professor Pischel : 
vehemently repudiated it. 

' On the antiquities of Ramgarh Hill, District of Sarguja — lA. 
VoL IL 
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king’s aerial journey. As for the t^xxn. yaaanika, most 
scholars think that it is of later introduction and it 
refers to Persian tapestries and not to anything Greek. 

On the other hand, there are some scholars vvho Origin of 
want to determine the origin of Sanskrit dramas in the Sanskrit 


same manner m 


which Western scholars seek to 


connected 


explain the origin of European plays. So it has been 
argued that as the first Sanskrit play is stated to have vernal 
been produced at the Indradhvaja festival (which has 
a parallel in the May-pole dance in Europe), the origin 
of Sanskrit dramas is to be connected with the festi- 
vities of the spring after the passing away of the 
winter. But this theory is rejected as MM Haraprasada 
Gastrin has pointed out that the aforesaid Indradhvaja 
festival comes off at the end of the rains. 

Professor Ridgeway has connected the origin of Ridgeway’s 
Indian drama with the w'orshipping of dead ancestors, 

But the theory is inapplicable to the case of Indian 
Aryans whose ritual of the disposing of the dead has 
the minimum ostentation. 

The Krsna-worship is thought by some scholars to Krsna-cult 
be the origin of Sanskrit plays. Thus the role which origin 
the SaurasenI Prakrit plays in a Sanskrit drama is 
easily explained. But this theory involves anachronism, 
as it remains to be proved that Krsna dramas are the 
earliest Sanskrit dramas.’ 

Professor Pischel has set forth the theory that Pisdid’s 
Sanskrit drama in its origin was a puppet-play. The theory 
stage-manager in a Sanskrit drama is called Sutradhara 
(the holder of the string) and his assistant Sthapaka is 
to enter immediately after the stage-manager and is 


^ It may be proved in the same way that the theories of the Visnu- 
cult, Siva-cult and Rama-cult origin of Indian drama cannot be accepted. 
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expected to place in proper position, the plot, the hero 
or the germ of the play. The puppets also are fre- 
quently mentioned in Sanskrit literature ; they could 
be made to dance or move about and they could even 
be made to talk. Such a talking puppet, impersonating 
Srta, is found in one of Raja&khara’s plays. The 
episode of the Shadow-Sita in Bhavabhtiti’s Uttara- 
ramacarita is reminiscent of the old shadow-play in 
ancient India. But this theory cannot furnish sufficient 
explanation of many points about Sanskrit drama such 
as the mixture of prose and verse, as also the varieties 
of language and the like.* 

Another theory on this subject states that the origin 
of Sanskrit drama should be sought in the Samvada- 
hymns of the Rgveda. These ballad hymns which are 
nearly twenty in number, are markedly dramatic in 
spirit.^ These Samvada hymns have no specific 
ritualistic applications and they seem to have 
been recited between the intervals of long sacrificial 
sessions (pariplava) for the satisfaction of the patrons 
of sacrifices. But whether the hymns were treated as 
ballads (as Professors Pischel and Geldner thought) ; 
or as regular ritualistic dramas with actual stage-direc- 
tions and action including singing and dancing (as 
held by Profes.sor von Schroeder) ; or, finally as narra- 
tive stories with an admixture of prose to connect the 
poems into one whole, with a preponderance of dialo- 
gue (as maintained by Professor Oldenberg) — is still 
keenly disputed amongst scholars.® 

^ Professor Hillebrandt has argued that Professor PischeVs theory 
cannot be accepted as the puppet-play assumes the prc-existence of 
the drama. 

'^RV. 1. 165, 170 and 179,, III. 33, IV. 18, VIL 33, VIII. 100, X. 11, 
28, 51---53, 86, 95 and 108, etc, 

^ Professor Hertel has found a full drama in the Supaniadhyaya, 
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It has been universally found that the growth oi Condu- 
drama is intimately connected with royal patronage. *1-°^ 

And India is no exception. Bearing in our mind the 
existence of the ritualistic drama which marks the 
early beginnings of Indian plays we can boldly assert 
that Sanskrit drama is a product of the Indian mhtd 
which viewed life in all its various aspects and passed 
through many stages of development, being influenced 
by Jainism and Buddhism in its allegorical sphere or 
by any other foreign factor and yet maintaining 
own peculiarity. No one theory, therefore, can ade- 
quately explain all its features and accordingly otie 
should refrain from making a choice of any one of 
them. 

B. CHARACTERISTICS OF SANSKRIT DRAMA 

According to Indian thinkers, the best of poets is a Predomi- 
dramatist. Sanskrit drama evolved in all its aspe<:i:s 
in a particularly Indian atmosphere. Sanskrit dranta- " 
tists with their inherent aesthetic sense gave more 
Importance to' the portrayal of sentiment than m 
character or plot. Sanskrit dramas were, therefore, 
very idealistic and romantic in their character. Th^ 
breath of poetry and romance vivified the Sanski'it 
drama and its higher and more poetic naturalness was 
attractive in revealing the beauty and the depth of 
human character. The predominance of sentiment 
in Sanskrit dramas has been responsible for the crea- ^ 
tion of typical characters rather than individualiz^eo .-C 
figures. It is said that the characters are often conven- 
tional and not original. But though in the hands of 
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lesser dramatists idealistic ci'eation overshadowed 
action and characterization, still the best Sanskrit 
dramatists have been able to create outstanding 
characters which are not fantastic creations. Thus 
Carudatta in the Mrcchakatika and Dusyanta in the 
A bhijnana Sakuntalam are not mere typical characters.. 
Similarly the Sahara and the Vita in Sudraka’s drama 
are finely characterized. Though the best of Sanskrit 
dramas glow with occasional touches of realism, still 
the fact cannot be denied that the poetic value has. 
never been sacrificed for direct delineation of action or 
character. Judged by modern standards most of the 
Sanskrit dramas would, however, be regarded as drama- 
tic poems. In some authors the sense of the dramatic 
seems to have been hopelessly lost in their ever-increas- 
ing eftort at depicting the sentimental and the poetic, 
and it is a fact that the choice of lyric or epic subjects 
which are scarcely capable of dramatic treatment is 
responsible for the lack of dramatic quality in the plays 
of some of the well-known dramatists. Nevertheless we 
cannot say that Sanskrit dramatists were totally in- 
different to the action of a drama, and it has been said 
clearly that drama must have five critical junctures of 
plot {sandhi), viz., mukha (opening or protasis), prati- 
mukha (progression or epitasis), garbha (development 
or catastasis), vifnar§a (pause or peripeteia) and nirva- 
hana (conclusion or catastrophe). Further, Sanskrit 
dramaturgists have laid it down as a rule that there 
should be perfect fusion of sentiment and theme or plot 
in a drama. Over delineation of sentiment at the cost 
of gradual and systematic development of plot and toO' 
much elaboration of details in the plot hampering the 
flow of sentiment must be carefully avoided. It was 
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the usual convention with Sanskrit poets to select the 
erotic the heroic or the quietistic as the principal 
Ltiment in a nataka (the type of _ major dramas) 
which is assisted by every other sentiment accoi ding 
TO m-opriety. It needs to be added here that m Ae 
opinion of some thinkers, the aforesaid convention 
should not command any respect and_ any one of the 
nine sentiments may be the predominant sentimen 

charge is often levelled by critics that Sanskrit Absence of 

drama is marked by an absence of tragedy ; but it may 
be answered by saying that what is known as vifra- 
lambha-srngara (love-in-separation) . 

pensates for the comparatively rare pathetic which 
Fs the prominent sentiment m only one class of minoi 
dramas. But it is a fact that Sanskrit dramas have 
never a tragic catastrophe, and thejeason is to be 
found in the conception that it mars the sentiment. 

Hence the repres^tation of death, murder, war, revo- 
lution and anytW indecbfous whmh is ^ 
ae^etic pleasurK has been prohibited on "^ag * 

The Sanskrit drama generally keeps to the high 
of hfe and believes that grirn^ism. cannot exalt t 

mind, rather JjUmds-imrlia^ 

plere It has, therefore, subordinated tragedy to finei 

Fe&ents and tragedy as such has 

parativelv undeveloped. Andrei e_is_tiu _ 

Ftatemem that theimpg^^ of 

uSSTnT'thel^iskrit draina has m spmc cases 
tended to weaken thejvuliie_pltr,^edy m it. _ ^ 

“AlThil^Ii^rnlnterest in Sanskrit dmmas hes m Ae ifea 
creation of the sentiment, it is convenient ^mm"^ 
tist to take a plot with a popular theme. Ihe hero 
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the drama (nataka) must be an accomplished person 
of high lineage belonging to the dhirodatta type. He 
must be a hero either of the earth or of heaven, and 
sometimes we even find in a Sanskrit drama gods side 
by side with mortal men, and thus ample scope is 
given to the dramatist’s imagination to create the 
appropriate romantic atmosphere. 

Like every other branch of Indian literature, the 
Sanskrit drama has a religious basis and nothing 
violating the moral and religious code has been re- 
presented in Sanskrit dramas. 

It should be mentioned in this connexion that 
Sanskrit dramatic literature is not poor in farcical com- 
positions. The discovery of the fpjir one-act mono- 
logue plays under the title of Caturhhdm' has brought 
to light the talent of Sanskrit dramatists in the domain 
of humorous and farcical writing. The four plays 
which are of the same type present variety, satire, 
comic-relief and free colloquial style. The plot of such 
plays is slight but within its limited scope there is 
much of variety. The satirical and comic pictures of 
various classes of people — the sky-gazing poet, the 
penniless impotent, the dried-up mistress, the mendi- 
cant consoling a courtezan with the words of the 
Buddha, the grammarian with his affectations, the 
hypocritical Buddhist — are indeed enjoyable. The 
Vita, the central character in such plays, whose origin 
may be traced back to the earlier dramas such as Caru- 

^ The four plays discovered and published in 1922 are the IJbhaya- 
surika^ the Padmapmhhftnka^ the Dhurtavitasamvada and the 
Padatadjtaka respectively ascribed to Varariici, ' gudraka, Isvaradatta 
and ^yamilaka. The plays exhibit common characteristics and it is 
presumed that considerable time intervened between these plays and 
the later specimens of, the bhanas. It is quite likely that these 
bhanas belonged to the age of the Classical dramatists. 
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datta and Mrcchakatika, enjoys an important status of 
his own. It is true that in the later bhanas he has lost 
much of his glamour and appears as a gallant in the 
worst sense of the term. The later bhanas are merely 
literary exercises lacking in variety and the natural 
human and polite banter which characterize the earlier 
bhanas are absent in them. Besides the bhan^there 
is another species of farcical literature in SanskriK.^' 
which is closely related to them. It is the prahasanas 
which like the bhanas are undoubtedly artistic produc- 
tions. The difference between the prahasana and the 
bhana is that whereas there is greater scope for 
comedy and satire in the former, there is a preponder- 
ance of the erotic sentiment in the latter. 


C. CLASSIFICATION OF SANSKRIT DRAMAS 

It must be said at the outset that the Sanskrit syno- Rupaka & 
nym for drama is rupaka and not nataka, the latter Uparupaka 
being a variety of the former which has a more 
comprehensive import. Writers on Sanskrit drama- 
turgy have classified Sanskrit dramas into two types : 

(1) the major (rupaka) and (2) the minor (uparupaka). 

The varieties of each type differ according to different 
authorities. The following is the list given by Visva- 
natha in his Sahityadarpana of the varieties of the 
two types of Sanskrit dramas; 

1. The major type: (i) nataka (e.g., Ahhijnana'sa- 
huntala of Kalidasa), (ii) prakarana (e.g., Malati- 
madhava of Bhavabhuti), (iii) bhana (e.g., Karpura- 
carita of Vatsaraja), (iv) vyayoga (e.g., Madhyama- 
vydyoga of Bhasa), (v) samavakara (e.g., Samudrama- 
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thana of Vatsaraja), (vi) dima (e.g., Tripuradaha of 
Vatsaraja), (vii) Ihamrga (e.g., Rukmimharana of 
Vatsaraja), (viii) anka or Utsrstikanka (e.g., Sarmistha- 
y ay all), (ix) vithi (e.g., Mdlavikd) and (x) prahasana 
(e.g., Mattavildsa of Mahendravikramavarman). : 

1. The minor type : (i) natika (e.g., Ratnavali of Srl- 
Harsa), (ii) trotaka (e.g., Vikramorvasiya- of Kalidasa), 

(iii) gosthi (e.g., Raivatamadanika), (iv) sattaka (e.g., 
KaTpuramanjafi of Rajasekhara), (v) natyarasaka (e.g., 
Vilcisavati), (vi) prasthana (e.g., Srngdratilaka), (vii) 
ullapya (e.g., Devimahadeva), (viii) kavya (e.g., Yada- 
vodaya), (ix) prenkhana (e.g., Valivadha), (x) rasaka 
(e.g., Menakdhita), (xi) sarhlapaka (e.g., Mdyaka- 
pdlika), (xii) srigadita (e.g., Kfiddrasdtala),^ (xiii) 
silpaka (e.g., Kanakdvattmddhava), (xiv) vilasika (no > 
work mentioned in Sd.), (xv) durmallika (e.g., Bindu- j 
mall), (xvi) prakaranika (no work mentioned in ScL), 

(xvii) halllsa (e.g., Keliraivataka) and (xviii) bhanika 
(e.g., Kamadatta)} 

D. GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
SANSKRIT DRAMA 

The Indian drama can be traced to the fifth or the 
fourth century b.c. Panim refers to dramatic aphorisms^ 
and the Arthamstr^ of Kautilya, which is a work of 
the fourth century b.c., contains reference to the term j: 

Kusilava, which may have an allusion to the twin - 

sons of Rama or to the proverbially bad character of 

^ The works, against which authors are mentioned, have now been 
publisiied and are all available. The other works are only mentioned i 

by the author of the SuhUyadarpana and are not actually known to j 

exist at present. 

Ms? IV. iii. 110. ; 
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actors. The Mahabhasya, beside its reference to the 
■dramas, Kamsavadha and Balibandha, speaks of the 
painting of actors and of the three kinds of artists. 

In the Ramayana we find the mention of nataka and 
the Mahabharata refers to a wooden feminine figure’ 

In the Harivamsdf^ however, we find unmistakable 
reference to a full-fledged drama acted by Krsna’s 
descendants. But Dr Keith looks upon all these evi- 
dences as mere references to pantomimes and not to 
pure dramas. He, however, admits that the dramas 
of Asvaghosa and Bhasa, the first extant dramas, are 
not the earliest specimens of Indian plays, inasmuch 
as they show much polish and exquisite finish.^ The 
earliest extant Sanskrit drama according to European 
scholars is the §ariputraprakarana of Asvaghosa which 
w'as discovered sometime ago in Turfan in Central 
Asia. 

The Bhasa-problem has in recent years been a most Bhasa : 
interesting topic for discussion in the history of age and _ 
Sanskrit drama.^ It has drawn the attention of many ^^^^thorship 

^ Mbh. III. XXX, 23. 

= Asvaghosa has followed the rules of Sanskrit dramaturgy; the 
higher characters use Sanskrit, while others speak Prakrit. 

'’The discovery of the Trivandrum plays is a most important event 
in the domain of Indology comparable only to the discovery of 
Kautilya’s ArthaBstra, The community of technique, language, style, 
ideas, treatment and identity of names of dramatis personae, prose 
and metrical passages and scenes are so remarkable that the conclu- 
sion of their common authorship is inevitable. Considiering the 
superior and manifold merits of the plays in question it may be said 
that if the author of these plays is not Bhasa, he may without doubt 
be given a position as high as that which the real Bhasa used to 
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scholars widely differing in their opinions on the 
authenticity and authorship of the plays of Bhasa.. 

Bhasa by Bauabhatjta. (iii) Tlie naming of the Prologue as SAapana 
instead of Brast^ana— a remarkttble departure l orn the Claswcai 
tlramas. (iv) ^ opening verses of some of the ^ 

SvahnatwavadallS, etc.) string together tlm principal ^ 

iinaiinmtm peculiarity of the plays. (_v) The f 

of the work and the author in the fethapana proving that the 

list lived in an age before the convention “““XmfwYkynn 
of the author in his work came m vogue, (vi) Ihe BhaiatavaK>a he 
all the dramas ends with the same prayer— a pre-dassical 
(vii) The plays reveal a poetic elegance which is comparable only to* 
the writings of Valmiki and Vyasa. (viii) Kalidasa s 
Bhasa is suggestive of his hoary antiquity, (ix) The violation in 
nianv cases of the rules of the extant Natyasastra leads us to pre- 
sume that he followed in all probability another work on drama- 
turgy different from the present Natyasastra. (x) The evidence ot 
language employed by Bhasa would suggest that he was anterior to 
Panini, .Katyavuna and Patanjali— Bhasa’s language makes us think 
that ’he lived 'in an age when Sanskrit was a spoken lanpiage,^ but 
Sanskrit ceased to be a spoken language during the time ot J atanjain 
(xi) Canakya probably quotes from the Pratifmyaugandharayana ana 
is, therefore, posterior to Bhasa. 

The antc-Bhasites put forward the following as counter-arguments: 

(i) As the title of the plays and the name of their author are not 
mentioned in the Prologue they are adaptations, (ii) As to the 
reference to the entrance of the Sutradhara, it is pointed out that the 
same is a peculiarity of South Indian manuscripts in general and 
not a characteristic of the thriteen plays alone, (hi) The dramatic 
technique has been shared by all South Indian plays and is not the 
monopoly of the plays of Bhasa. (iv) The deviations Bharata s 

Natyasastra do not point to the pre-Classical age of Bhasa’s dramas. 
— they have been usually introduced in the later plays with a view to 
securing a more arresting stage-effect, (v) Regarding the linguistic 
grounds it is pointed out that too much importance cannot be placed 
on this argument as similar grammatical anomalies occur also iri the 
Epic-legendary literature and in very late texts. Further the Prakrta 
archaisms are the characteristics of the Malayalam mss. And the 
Prakrit of the dramas is a factor depending more on the provenance 
and age of the mss. than on the provenance and. age of the dramatist, 
(vi) The verses cited in later works arc never associated with the 
name of Bhasji. (vii) Some verses found in different anthologies are 
not found in the Trivandrum plays, (viii) The possibilitiy of Kerala 
influence has been advanced as the final argumciir. 

MM K. Sastri and others have tried to attribute the authorship 
of the Trivandrum dramas to !§aktibhadra on the strength of the fact 
that the mss. of A^careyacuddmani, Pratimd and Abhiseka were found 
combined together in one ms of Malabar. On the basis of this 
curious combination as also structural and verbal similarities, it was 
attempted to attribute some of the plays to the authorship of ^akti- 
bhadra; but it may he pointed out that the views of the Anti- 
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Credit goes to MM Ganapati Sastrin who first pub- 
lished the thirteen plays of Bhasa in 1912. But for 

Bhasites are confused on this point. Rightly does Keith reinarh: 
The attribution of Trivandrum dramas to ^aktibhadra evinces the 
same curious lack of discrimination which ascribes to Dandin the 
Avantisiindarikathu, credits Bana with the Pdrvatiparinaya and would 
rob Kalidasa of the Rtusamhdra, 

An attempt has been made to establish the identity of ^udraka 
with Bhasa and to ascribe that some of the dramas, Mrcchakatika, 
Bdlacaritciy Avimdraka and Vatsamjacarita to Sudraka. In the opinion 
of some scholars Cdrudatta is a stage -abridgment of the Mrcchakatika 
but it has been found that the two dramas do not belong to the 
same age and are not written by the same author. The Mrcchakatika 
is a later, revised and enlarged version of the Cdrudatta, 

The genealogy of Raghu’s dynasty as found in the Pratimd follows 
the same order as described in Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa and does not 
tally with the order given in the Rtwtayam, This fact has led the 
Pishraotis to conclude that Bhasa was indebted to Kalidasa. In 
reply to this argument it is pointed out that it is quite probable 
that both Bhasa and Kalidasa have drawn this genealogy from 
common sources such as, the Visnupurdnaj the Padmapuruna and 
the Harivayhsa. 

Dr Raja has referred to Kerala influence in the Trivandrum plays. 
He has picked up three words of Kerala origin in the Cdrudatta, 
Dr Thomas and H. Sastri controvert his views. Kuppuswami Sastri 
finds a reference to the ‘Sambandha’ marriages of Malabar on the 
strength of the word ‘Sambandha’. This view has been controverted 
by R. Kavi. K. R. Pishraoti bases his arguments on some minor 
details and comes to the conclusion that the plays are from Kerala. 
But the details can be found all over India and are not confined to 
Kerala alone. The absence of STta in the coronation, reference to 
Statue houses and the manner of worshipping the statutes exhibit 
a local colouring in the opinion of Pishraoti, but G. Sastri’s reply 
on this point appears to be quite satisfactory. It has been argued 
again that the Trivandrum plays form a part of repertoire of the 
Cakyars, the traditional actors of Kerala. It has been shown that 
the peculiar practice of the Cakyars is that they never act a drama 
in full but selected scenes only, that for every act they stage they 
have the set introduction. The Pishraotis maintain that the Prologues 
of the plays are later additions while the main scenes have preserved 
tho original plays, abridged or modelled in parts, to suit the exigencies 
of local theatres. In their opinion much of the relative uniformity of 
style, dramatic method and formal technique may have been the 
result of local editing. It is by no means certain that these plays 
are the production of one writer, they are a heterogeneous group — the 
product of a class of writers who belonged to one school and worked 
under its convention. Against this argument it can be said 
that the stage-reform in Kerala is not earlier than the 8th century 
A.D. while the existence of the Svapnavdsavadatta and other plays 
in their present form much before that period is definitely proved. 
So it is only possible that the Kerala dramatists and actors 
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hi, editorship, the plays o£ Bhasa tvould have re- 
mamTd ii 101^ fictitioL Bhasa I, memtonrf 

hv Kalidasa, Bana, Rajasekhara and 

:X’as the date for Bhasa t bn. « 

let lint- icrree on the evidence oi lidkiit. 
would like to place the author of these plays m the 

'“BhaS' m^W-mindedness is well reieettd in the 
niJr of his plays and the variety of their themes, 
lire style of Bhasa is simple, at the same time oi 
ful and conforms to what is known as the Vaidai 3 a 
style The initial characteristic of the diamas of 
Bhasa is action which has never been 
poetrv and poetic charm. In fact, the plays of Bhasa 
\rc really of dramatic value and have qualities of a 
very hi Jh ' order. On the other hand Aere are 
scholars^who hold that the dramas in their present 

impressed by manuaL 

copied these pecubarmts and cn ^ Sanskrit scholars, 

Though the Pishraotis J f thev were literary men 

Professor O. Stem raises ,hort|nin<r them .and work- 

capahle of recasting classical dramas by shortemn^^^ ^^^^^ 

ing them up into stage-plays. ‘ ‘ n „ clkyars but later 

piays are ""f- Barnett holds that the plays were 

compilations or adaptations. kiners while others take 

'''£ab“‘rdi“a3tn»^"J'™ “'P'lps 

Abhyank^'^r f 'lolly! Kal^A^rKeith, 

C. Ghatak, H. Jacobi, K. P- Jayasral, J. jouy, i Miirwarth, G. 

S Konow. F. Lacote, ^esny^M Lindan^ , ^ ^ 

H.ILtS SuitLnka;. F. W. Thomas, H. Weller. 

m! Winternitz and _ Vmm ^R-Vavi, a". k'. 

Barnett. ].Chmpenmr^C. R^D^a<^^^ MM.'r. Sanna, Hirananda 

S MM k Sa^STievi. A. C.Voolner belong to the second 

srroup. 
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forms are not the composition of one and the same 
poet, but they are the composite product of the 
plagiarism of many scribes. Some scholars have even 
gone so far as to surmise the existence of a genuine 
Bhasa of whose works the extant plays are mere 
abridgements by the traditional players of Southern 
India (especially Kerala). 

The thirteen plays of Bhasa may be arranged under 
three heads according to the sources from which the 
plots have been taken: — (a) plots taken from the 
Ramayana, (b) plots taken from the Mahahhurata, 
the Harivamsa and the Puranas, and (c) plots taken 
probably from the Brhatkatha of Gunadhya and other 
popular sources. 

The Pratima (namka) which is the most popular of 
the i?fln«7yrtnu-plays, is written in seven acts. The 
story starts from the death of King Da&iratha and 
ends with Rama’s return to Ayodhya from Lanka. 
The second play, based on the Ramayana, is the 
Ahhiseka (nataka) in six acts. It takes up the story 
of the epic at the point of the slaying of Valin and 
consecration of Sugriva and ends with the ordeal of 
Slta and the consecration of Rama. It may be that 
the drama is so named because it starts and ends 
with a consecration. Compared with the Pratima its 
dramatic value appears to be somewhat inferior. It 
is said that the play contains a series of situations 
only but one misses a sequence of incidents gradually 
developed. 

The Madhyama-vyayoga deserves mention first 
amongst the Mahabharata-pl&js. This drama (vya- 
yoga) in oire act amply testifies to the skill of the 
dramatist in characterization. The play is based on 
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the tale o£ Hichmba’s love for Bhlma, for which there 
is no hint in the epic. It is said that the possibilities 
of the theme have not been fully developed. The 
Dutaghatotkaca js also a drama (vyayoga) in one act 
which describes Ghatotkaca appearing before the 
Kauravas immediately after the death of Abhimanyu, 
with the news that Arjuna is preparing for their 
punishment. There is not much of action in the play 
which presents a somewhat sketchy scene. The 
Karnabhara (vyayoga) also contains one act, the story 
being how the armour and ear-rings of Karna are 
stolen by Indra. Though the dramatic value of the 
work is not universally acknowledged still the charac- 
terization of the hero appeals to our imagination. It 
has been rightly said that the Karnabhara is ‘not 
only a one-act play but really a one-character play’. 
The story of Urubhahga (probably of the ahka type) 
in one act depicts the fight between Bhlma and 
Duryodhana ending in the breaking of the latter’s 
thigh. The play reveals in an abundant measure the 
dramatic power of the writer and the scene which 
introduces the blind king and his consort and depicts 
the young son attempting to climb on his father’s 
broken thigh produces the maximum pathos. The 
Dutavdkya is also a drama (vyayoga) in one act 
where Krsna appears as an ambassador to bring 
about reconciliation between the contending parties, 
the Kauravas and the Pandavas, and is ill-treated by 
Duryodhana who tries to entrap him without success. 
The Pahcardtra is a play (samavakara) in three acts. 
There the story is how Drona undertakes a sacrifice 
for Duryodhana and seeks as fee the grant of half 
the kingdom to the Pandavas and Duryodhana pro- 
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mises on the condition that the Pandavas who are 
living incognito, shall be found out within five nights. 

The story-value of the drama is not striking— rather 
it is definitely inferior to that of the original. But it 
must be admitted that the drama possesses remark- 
able interest and that there are effective dramatic 
scenes. The Balacarita is a drama (nataka) in five 
acts depicting various loosely-joined incidents in the 
early life of Krsna up to the death of Kamsa. Its 
plot seems to be derived from the Harivamsa and the 
Puranas describing Krsna’s life. Critics have found 
fault with the amount of killing in the drama. It is 
a fact that there is a good deal of killing in almost 
all the epic dramas but the Balacarita seems to have 
surpassed them all in this respect. The drama, how- 
ever, depicts a series of exciting incidents which are 
very attractive. 

Indian critics claim that Svapnavasavaclatta is the Brhat- 
best of Bhasa’s dramas where the poet has displayed 
his skill of characterization and a fine manipulation ' 
of the plot which has made the drama interesting up 
to the last. The play (nataka) contains six acts. Its 
theme is the marriage between Vatsaraja Udayana 
and PadmavatT, the sister of King Dar&ka, which 
was effected by Yaugandharayana, Udayana’s minis- 
ter, to serve a political purpose. To gain the end in 
view, Yaugandharayana spread the rumour that 
Vasavadatta, the former queen of Udayana, had been 
burnt in a conflagration ; but he actually kept her as 
a hostage to PadmavatT. The plot of the drama has 
been effectively devised. The motif of the drama in 
Act V has been finely conceived. The characters of 
the two heroines, Vasavadatta and PadmavatT have 
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been ably differentiated and the psychological study 
of the feelings of the former is wonderful inaeed It 
is a drama of fine sentiments and is entirely jree riom 
the intrusion of melodrama.’ The Pratijnuyaiigan- 
dlumiyona (nataka) in four acts is the prelude to 
Svahnavasavadatta which depicts augandharayana 
coining to Ujjayini and causing Vasavadatta to escape 
with ildavana" who was taken captive by Pradyota 
Mahasena' while the former was out hunting. It is 
really a drama of political intrigue but achieves a more 
divemified interest than the Mudrarakmsa by inter- 
weaving a most colourful romance. The drama, which 
is characterized by simplicity and rapidity of action, is 
a skilful composition as the main interest of political 
strategy is enhanced by the erotic sub-plot the princi- 
pal clniracters of w'hich have not been allowed to 
appear. The portrayal of Yaiigandharayana is perfect 
mid the manner of treatment of some of the episodes 
bears the stamp of a careful dramatist. The Canidatta 
is an incomplete drama (prakarana) in four acts on 
which gudraka seems to have based his Mrcchakatika. 
The theme is the love-story of Brahmana Carudatta 
and courtezan Vasantasena. The material for this 
drama was taken from popular stories. The Avima- 
raka is a play (nataka) in six acts, having for its theme 
the union of Princess Kurafigl with Prince Visnusena 
alias Avimaraka. The drama is interesting for its re- 
freshing theme but is not entirely free from a senti- 
mental and melodramatic atmosphere in which the 
hero seeks suicide twice and the heroine once. I he dia- 
logue of the hero with the nurse and the episode of 
the jester and the maid are quite enjoyable. The plots 
of all the four dramas are said to have been taken from 
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the Brhatkatha, and they can be traced to the Katha- 
saritsagara. 

The date and authorship of the Mrcchakatika (pra- gudraka : 
karana) in ten acts is still a disputed point in the age and 
history of Sanskrit literature.’ According to some P 
scholars, the drama was written by the poet Dandin 
who quotes a verse of the Mrcchakatika in his Kavya- 
darsa? But the discovery of the thirteen dramas of 
Bhasa shows that the verse is found in the Canidatta 
and the Balacarita also, and it is highly probable that 
the drama was wiitten just after the Canidatta, near 
about the first century a.d. It is a point to be noted 
that though Kalidasa mentions Bhasa, Saumilla and 
Kaviputra, he does not say a word about Sudraka. 

In the prologue of the Mrcchakatika xht royal author 
has been described as master of various Sastras. He 
performed a horse-sacrifice and in the one hundred 
and tenth year of his life entered into fire having 
made over the kingdom to his son. From this it is 
evident that either this portion of the text is an inter- 
polation or that the real author was some one else. 

The name of King Sudraka is found in the Rajatarah- 
gim, the Kathasaritsagara and the Skanda-purdna. In 
some of the manuscripts, Sudraka has been described 
as a minister of Salivahana who subsequently became 
the ruler of Pratisthana. According to Professor 
Konow, Sudraka is to be identified with the Abhira 
prince, Sivadatta. According to Dr Fleet, Sudraka’s 

^ Vamana is the earliest known writer to quote from the drama of 
^udraka. 

^ Professor Pischel first ascribes this play to Bhasa and next to 
Daiidin. According to the orthodox tradition, Dandin is the author 
of three \¥orks, the other two being, the Kavyadarsa and the Dasa- 
kumaracarita. 
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son Isvarasena defeated the Andhras and established 
the Cedi era of a.d. 248-49. The play which is univer- 
sally acclaimed as unrivalled among similar works in 
Sanskrit both for its execution as well as design, is a 
prakarana in ten acts having the love-story of Caru- 
datta and Vasantasena for its central theme. It is 
a social drama with magnificient touches of realism. 
Here we have a refreshing plot of every-day life and 
find ourselves coming down from the heights of 
refined poetry and sentiment which characterize the 
writings of Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti to The firm rock 
of grim reality’. Here we move about in the com- 
pany of thieves and gamblers, rogues and idlers, 
courtezans and their associates, police constables and 
mendicants. The characterization is of a high 
standard. The drama is written in a simple yet 
dignified style and the dramatist knows the art of 
employing humour in all its aspects. 

Use of obscure words, extensive employment of 
Prakrits, violation of the dramatic rules laid down by 
Bharata in his Natyasastra, the flourishing state of 
Buddhism as depicted and the attitude of tolerance 
towards it, the reference to the promulgators of the 
science of theft, the custom of self-immolation, all 
these and other facts are evidence of the play’s com- 
parative antiquity.' 

Kalidasa is acclaimed as the best of Indian drama- 
tists, whom Goethe has praised in the most fascinating 

' Wilford assigiivS a date between first and third century b.c. while 
]. C. Ghatak places him in the third century b.c. on the strength of 
asrrononneal data. According to Fergusson his date is 31 b.c. while 
Prinsep makes it 21 b.c. M, Williams places him in the first century 
A.iK while Lassen thinks that his age is a.i>. 150. According to Wilson 
he belonged to a.i>, 190 while Macdonell, Pischel and Mahendale would 
place him as late as the sixth century a.d. 
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terms. Superb characterization, study of human 
nature and wonderful mastery over the Sanskrit 
language have placed him in the forefront of Indian 
dramatists. Kalidasa is not verbose like later Sanskrit 
dramatists, economy being the most remarkable 
feature of his technique. Though Kalidasa is pre- 
eminently a poet of love, he can rise occasionally to 
,a tragic elevation. Every character of Kalidasa’s 
dramas has a core of personality which is sharply 
individualized. Though it is said that the dramas 
of Kalidasa lack action to some extent, yet they have 
.a moral purity and a peculiar charm unsurpassed by 
any other Indian dramatist. 

The Malavikagnimitra (nataka), undoubtedly an Malavikag- 
earlier writing of the dramatist, is written in five acts, iilmitra 
It describes the love-story of Malavika and Agnimitra, 

King of Vidisa and founder of the Sunga dynasty. 

This drama, unlike the two others, is characterized by 
quick action. The jester is a veritable rogue and is 
far more intelligent than the jester in the Saktmtala. 

The female characters and the dancing masters are 
■all creations of genuine and great merit. 

The second drama, the Vikramoruasiya shows a Vikramor- 
remarkable advance upon the former in the mani- vaSya 
pulation of the plot, characterization and language, 
and there are scholars who think that it is the last of 
the three dramatic compositions of the poet. The 
materials for this drama, preserved in two recensions, 
northern and southern, have been taken from a 
Saihvada-hymn (X. 95) of the Rgveda. This drama 
(trotaka) which is written in five acts, has for its 
theme the union of the earthly King Pururavas and 
the celestial nymph Urvasi. The fourth act of this 
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Sakuntala 


drama which is a soliloquy of the love-stricken and 
frenzied Pururavas, is a novel conception of the 
dramatist. Though the scene is hardly dramatic and 
lacks action still it scales a lyric height in course of 
the description of the tumultuous ardour of undisci- 
plined passion. 

The Abhijmnasakuntala or Sahmtala is the pro- 
duction of Kalidasa’s maturer hand, which has gained 
world-wide recognition and the play has been trans- 
lated into many European languages. The drama 
(niitaka) which is in seven acts, describes the union 
of Dusyanta and Sakuntala culminating in the birth 
of Bharata or Sarvadamana which is the final result 
in the drama. According to the dramatist love to be 
in divine form needs to be in three’ i.e., conjugal love 
reaches its perfection with the birth of a child. The 
plot of this drama has been taken from the Maha- 
hlulnila, Init the dramatist has introduced many 
noble innovations. One important innovation is the 
curse of Durvasas, a highly irritable sage to whom 
Sakuntala fails to extend rites of hospitality. The 
story of the drama hinges on this supernatural event. 
The curse produces a chastening influence on both 
the hero and the heroine w'hose love which was more 
of the flesh in the beginning turned out to be spiritual 
in the end. The character of the foster-father of the 
heroine, Kanva, is also another innovation. Kanva 
does hot appear as an austere ascetic uninterested in 
the affairs of the world. He is full of the milk of 
human kindness— -he is not only sympathetic towards, 
his loving daughter and forgives her but he is also 
anxious on her account. He loves his daughter and 
‘ appreciates her ways of life. It is, therefore, that he 
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has not taught her the duties of ascetic life but has 
allowed her to grow independently in the company 
of her loving friends, Anasuya and Priyarirvada. Not 
only the woodland, the flowing Malinl, the antelope 
and the jessamine creeper formed the background of 
the growth and development of the heroine but it was 
the loving and large-hearted father, the sage, who 
contributed much towards the fruition of her career 
as the consort of an admiring husband. The story 
is also to be found in the Padma-punma and the Pali 
Jataka collections. There are four different recensions 
of this drama, viz., Bengal, North-western, Kashmi- 
rian and South Indian. According to Professor 
Pischel, the Bengal recension fully represents the 
original. 

Three dramas are ascribed to Harsa, King of Harsa 
Kanyakubja, who reigned from a.d. 606 to a.d. 647.’ 

He was the reputed patron of Banabhatta who has 
glorified him in his Harsacarita. Harsa comes after 
Kalidasa and has been able to improve upon the 
pattern supplied by his predecessor. It is a fact that 
he has ‘succeeded in establishing the comedy of 
court-intrigue as a distinct type in Sanskrit drama’. 

There is an unmistakable trace of delicate workman- 
ship in all his dramas and though he does not possess 
a transcendent genius his writings are noted for grace 
and perspicuity. Though a contemporary of Bana 
his style is simple and his prose is never ornate. 

The Ratnavali which is Harsa’s masterpiece, is a Ratnavall 
drama (natika) in four acts which deals with the story 

^ It is believed by some scholars that the author of these plays was 
Bana and not Harsa. Thus Professor Weber attributes RatnavaU to 
Banablnitta while Professors Konow, Winternitz, Ldvi and others accept 
Harsa’s authorship. 
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of the union of King Udayana and RatnavalT, 
daughter of the King of Ceylon. Later dramaturgists 
seem to regard it as a standard Sanskrit drama. 

The Priyadarsikci is also a drama (natika) in four 
acts having for its theme the union of Udayana and 
Privadarsika, daughter of King Drdhavarman. In 
both these dramas we have not only a similarity of 
subject-matter and form but also a reminiscence of 
Kalidasa’s Malavikagnimitra. The only original 
feature of the Priyadarsika is the effective introduc- 
tion of a play within a play which is technically 
called garbhahka, as an integral part of the action. 

The Nagcmanda is a drama (nataka) in five acts 
which describes the self-sacrifice of jTmutavahana, 
Prince of Vidyadharas. Besides the main theme 
there is an intercvSting sub-plot in the drama in which 
the hero’s love for Malaya vatl has been depicted. But 
this sub-plot has not been made essential to the 
development of the principal story. In a sense the 
two are not well co-ordinated. It is not Malayavatl’s 
love which prompts the hero to perform the great act 
of sacrifice. But the ideal of self-sacrificing magnani- 
mity is in itself an ennobling theme which cannot but 
catch the imagination of a discerning critic. 

Mahendravikrama flourished in the first quarter of 
the seventh century a.d. His Mattavilasa is a farce 
(prahasana) in one act which describes the moral 
degradations of the dramatist’s contemporary society. 
The play shows the same technique of stage-craft and 
other peculiarities as the plays of Bhasa, except that 
the author is mentioned in the Prologue. 

Bhavabhuti is the next great name after Kalidasa 
who is mentioned by Kalhana in his Rdjatarahgini as 
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a poet in the court of Yasovarman, King of Kanya- 
kubja whose probable date is a.d. 736. Vakpati also 
refers to Bhavabhuti in his Gaudavaho. As is evident 
from the prologue of the Malafimadhava, Bhavabhuti 
could not enjoy any popularity in his life-time. 
Nevertheless, Bhavabhuti displays a masterly skill 
in characterization, and his language is forceful. 

Though he is pre-eminently a poet of the pathetic 
sentiment, he has excelled his great predecessor in 
the delineation of the heroic and the wonderful. 
Bhavabhuti is a follower of the Gauda style, while 
Kalidasa is an advocate of the Vaidarbha. Bhava- 
bhuti- amplifies his theme, while Kalidasa suggests it. 

Three dramas are ascribed to Bhavabhuti of which Mahavlra- 
the Mahaviracarita is the earliest. The drama (nataka) earita 
is written in seven acts, depicting the heroic achieve- 
ments of Rama’s early life. The plot is based on the 
Ramayana, but the dramatist has introduced several 
significant innovations. Though the characterization 
is not always very hajDpy and perfect, still the play 
betrays a clear conception of dramatic technique and 
workmanship. 

The Malafimadhava is a prakarana in ten acts Malatl- 
which deals with the love-story of Malatl and madhava 
Madhava. But there is a by-plot as well which con- 
cerns itself with the love of Makaranda and Madayan- 
tika. It is the genius of the dramatist which has 
skilfully blended together these two parallel love 
stories. In spite of the length of the drama the 
dramatist has been successful in sustaining the interest 
of his audience by a careful interplay of the two 
parallel but contrasted plots. It has been maintained 
by critics that the play lacks restraint and a tendency 
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to over-emphasize and an inability to stop at the right 
moment sometimes characterize his composition. 
There is an exuberance o£ descriptive and emotional 
stanzas as also elaborate prose passages. It is, how- 
ever, admitted that the drama possesses a unique 
interest in the sense that it furnishes an attractive 
description of certain aspects of ordinary middle-class 
life. 

The U ttararamacarita is regarded as the best pro- 
duct of Bhavabhuti’s virile pen, where the dramatist 
has shown his wonderful skill in delineating genuine 
pathos and describing the sublime and awful aspects 
of nature. The plot of this drama (nataka), which is 
written in seven acts, covers the later life of Rama, 
beginning from the banishment of Sita and ending 
in their happy re-union. The drama ‘idealizes con- 
jugal love and affection through the chastening 
inffuence of sorrow’. The third act, knowm as 
the Chaya-anka, the best in the drama, brings the 
hero and the heroine nearer each other and thus 
prepares the ground for the reunion in the final 
act. The conception of the picture-gallery scene in 
Act I, the fight between Lava and Candraketu 
in Act V, the visit of Vasistha and the party 
to the hermitage of Valmiki in Act IV and the like 
are skilful details which have been invented by the 
creative genius of the dramatist for the development 
of the theme. Likewise the characters of Atreyl, 
Vasanti and others bear eloquent testimony to the 
excelling genius of the dramatist. But in spite of 
Bhavabhuti’s dramatic skill his poetry appears more 
as an exceedingly human story of love and suffering 
steeped in the charm of poetry and sentiment. 
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The date of Visakhadatta may be placed about Viaakha- 
A.D. 860, as the lunar eclipse mentioned in his drama dana;_ 
Mudraraksasa is taken by some to refer to the pheno- 
mcnon of that date. The drama (nataka) in seven acts 
may have the BrJiatkatha of Gunadhya as the source 
of its plot. The theme is a political intrigue between 
Raksasa, the minister of the Nandas and Canakya, 
the great politician, who succeeded in overthrowing 
the Nandas and winning Raksasa to the side of 
Candragupta. The drama occupies a unique place in 
the history of Sanskrit dramatic literature inasmuch 
as unlike almost all Sanskrit dramas it avoids not 
only the erotic feeling but also the erotic atmosphere. 

The only interest in the drama is political intrigue 
which has been delineated with such mastery that it 
can absorb the mind of the audience. The difference 
betw'een this drama and the Pratijndyaugcmdha- 
rdyana of Bhasa which is also a drama of political 
intrigue lies in this that whereas in the latter the 
plotting centres round a romantic episode the former 
breaks away from the subject of love. It has been 
rightly pointed out that the Mudraraksasa is a drama 
without a heroine. 

Visakhadatta’s power of characterization is indeed 
commendable. A study in contrast lends vividness 
to the distinctive traits. The characters of Canakya 
and Raksasa as also of Candragupta and Malayaketu 
are illustrations of this point. The dramatist does 
not follow the conventional mode of technique ; yet 
his work betrays a considerable mastery over drama- 
tic presentation. His style is forceful but not affected. 

It is free from unnecessary embellishments. But it 
cannot be denied that it marks a distinct falling off 
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from the lucid diction of Kalidasa and the grandeur 
of Bhavabhiiti. 

Vamana and Anandavardhana quote from the work 
of Bhattanarayana who probably flourished in the 
eighth centm-y a.d. His only drama (nataka) Venisam- 
hara, written in six acts, is based on the story of 
the Mahabharata. Bhima kills Dussasana and ties 
the braid of DraupadI with his blood. Ultimately 
he succeeds in killing Duryodhana also. Bhatta- 
narayana is undoubtedly a remarkable craftsman 
among later Sanskrit dramatists ; he is particularly 
adept in describing the heroic sentiment. The first 
three acts of the V emsanihara are full of action, 
and the predominant emotion is enthusiasm {iitsaha). 
The poet has also very successfully illustrated the 
manifold technicalities of Sanskrit dramaturgy in his 
drama and it is for this reason that later dramatur- 
gists have profusely quoted from his work. 

Critics, however, have not spared Bhattanarayana 
for some of his glaring defects. It has been pointed 
out that the drama is not a unified work. It is rather 
a panoramic presentation of a large number of inci- 
dents which cannot be held together by a gradually 
developed sequence. Further, the preponderance of 
long compounds and high-sounding expressions makes 
his diction a highly unsuitable vehicle for drama. 

No other later dramatist was able to dramatize 
successfully the Rama-episode, after Bhavabhuti had 
written his masterpieces. Murari who is no exception 
wrote his Anarghamghava somewhere about the 
beginning of the ninth century a.d. The drama 
(nataka) is written in seven acts. Murari is more an 
elegant poet than a dramatist in the true sense and 
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it may be said o£ him that he is typical of the deca- 
dent Sanskrit dramatists. The play has been consi- 
dered a standard for poetic criticism and grammatical 
learning. 

Rajasekhara was the reputed teacher of King Rajasc- 
Mahendrapala of Kanauj (a.d. 893-907). Among his khara : 
many works, Rajafekhara has written four dramas. 

The Bcilaramayana is a drama (nataka) in ten acts, 
dealing with the life-history of Rama. The Bala- 
bharata is an incomplete drama (nataka) of which two 
acts only are available. The Karpuramanjan, a play 
(sattaka) in four acts, is waitten in Prakrit. It des- 
cribes the vicissitudes of the love of king Candrapala 
for a princess of Kuntala, the jealousy of the queen 
with the consequent impediments, the secret meetings 
of the lovers atrd the final marriage. The ViddhaMa- 
hhanjika also is a drama (nataka) in fotir acts depict- 
ing the secret marriage between King Vidyadhara 
and Princess Mrgahkavatl, daughter of King Candra- 
varman of Lam who sends her in the guise of a boy 
to King Vidyadhara’s queen, Rajasekhara’s style is 
highly artificial, but the dramatist himself claims to 
be a great poet. 

The Candakausika of Ksemlsvara is a drama Kseml- 
(nataka) in five acts. The author wrote this play for svara ; 
King MahTpala of Kanauj whose accession to the 
throne took place in a.d. 914. The plot of this drama 
is the famous story of King Hari&andra and sage 
Visvamitra. The style of this drama also is highly 
artificial. 

Damodarami&'a wrote his Mahanataha or Hanu- 
manndmha in the eleventh century a.d. The drama Majjji’ 
is found in three recensions separately containing nataka 
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nine, ten and fourteen acts. The plot is based on 
the Rarnayana, and the dramatist shows considerable 
skill in versification. It is a voluminous work, more 
a poem than a play and we often discover verses of 
other authors freely introduced into it. 

According to Liiders it is a specimen of shadow- 
plays in Sanskrit in the sense that it is written mainly 
in verse with little of prose, that the verse is not of 
the dramatic type but narrative in character, that 
there is complete absence of Prakrit and that the 
dramatis personae though large do not include the 
Vidusaka. 

The date of the Prabodhacandrodaya, an early 
allegorical drama, written by Krsnamisra is approxi- 
mately the latter half of the eleventh century a.d. 
In the Prologue there is a reference to one Gopala at 
whose command the play w'as written to comme- 
morate the victory of King Kirtivarman over the Cedi 
King Karna. As the Cedi King is mentioned in an 
inscription dated a.d. 1042 and as an inscription of 
Candella King Kirtivarman is also dated a.d. 1098 it 
is concluded that Krsnamisra belongs to the second 
half of the eleventh century a.d. The characters of 
this drama are Viveka, Manas, Buddhi, etc. This 
drama is a solitary instance where the quietistic 
sentiment has been represented on the stage. The 
drama (nataka) contains six acts, and the style is 
simple. 

The history of the origin of allegorical dramas in 
Sanskrit is little known and it is difficult to say 
whether Krsnamisra has revived an old tradition or 
the credit belongs to him of attempting to produce 
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a symbolical drama by means o£ personified abstrac- 
tions. PhilosopMcar allegories may be traced in the 
.story of Piiranjaya in the Snmad Bhagavata (chap. 
25-28) which may have inspired later writers in turn- 
ing a dogma into a drama. It is obvious that such 
allegorical dramas by reason of their remoteness from 
real life and their concern with abstract ideas and 
symbols are hardly expected to create the maximum 
interest. Krsnami&^a has, however, succeeded in 
presenting a vivid picture of the spiritual struggle of 
the human mind in the dramatic form of a lively 
conflict in which the erotic, comic and devotional 
interests are cleverly utilized. In form the work is a 
regular comedy and its dialogue is lively. The author 
shows considerable power of introducing satire of the 
purest type. His power of characterization is bold 
and the interest is not allowed to flag. Though 
Krsnamisra's work possesses a permanent value of its 
own, still the works of later winters inspired by him 
are of little importance. Thus Mohaparcijaya of 
Yasahpala (thirteenth century), a play in five acts, 
WTitten in the interest of Jainism, the Caitanyacandro- 
ilaya of Paramanandadasasena Kavikarnapura (six- 
teenth century) depicting a dramatized form of Sri 
Caitanya's life at the command of Prataparudra of 
Orissa, the Dharmavijaya of Bhudeva Sukla (six- 
teenth century) in five acts, the Vidyaparinaya and 
the Jwcinanda of Vedakavi each in seven acts (the 
(seventeenth-eighteenth century), the Amrtodaya of 
Gokulanatha in five acts (seventeenth century), the 
&ndamacarita of Samara] adiksita in five acts (seven- 
teenth century), the Sankalpasuryodaya of Venkata- 
natha Vedantadesika Kavitarkikasiihha in ten acts 
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and the Yatirajavijaya of Varadacarya in six acts are 
some of the allegorical dramas. 


E. LESS IMPORTANT DRAMAS 

Bhatravadajiitkiyai by Bodhayanakavi—sometime between the first 
and the fourth century a.d. — written with the purpose of ridicul- 
ing the doctrine of Buddhism — a prahasana in two acts, so 
named because the principal characters are Bhagavan, a mendi- 
cant and Ajjuka, a hataera. 

TapasavalsarUjacaritai by Anahgaharsa Matraraja — Dr Keith fixes the 
age of the Ratndvali as the upper limit of the work~-based on a 
variation of the theme of Vatsaraja, Padmavati and Vasavaclatta. 

Lokdnanda: a Buddhist drama in Tibetan version ascribed to Candra 
or Cai!draka(?) who is identified with Candragomin, the gramma- 
rian, of the seventh century a.d. 

Vdrttiamghava: a lost Kama-drama by M«ayuraja — quoted five times 
in the Dasarupaka and is known to Abhinavagupta and Kuntaka. 

Svapnadasfmatia: by Bhimata who wrote five dramas in all — mentioned 
by Rajasekhara. 

Dharmrtbhyudaya : a play in one act liy Meghaprabhacarya — a shadow- 
drama of unknown date — the stage-direction mentioning clearly a 
puppet {pjttraka) and calling itself a chdymuityaprahandha. 

Kariiasiouhin : by Bilhana of the eleventh century a.d. — a natika. 

Citrahhdmia: by Ksemendra of the eleventh century a.d. — a lost 
drama. ' 

Prahtiddharauhineya: by Ramabhadra Muni of the twelfth century 
A.D. — in six acts. 

Kaumudimiirananda\ by Ramacandra of the twelfth century a.d. — a 
prakarana in ten acts. 

Latakamelaka: by ^ahkhadhara Kaviraja of the twelfth century a.d, 
— a prahasana in two acts describing the assemblage of different 
kinds of roguish people at the house of Dantura for winning 
the favour of her daughter. MadanamanjarT. 

Mudritakuniudacandrai by Yasascandra of the tw'elfth century a.d, — 
a Jinistic drama. 

Nirbhayabhlmavyidyoga: by Ramacandra, a prolific Jaina dramatisty 
belonging to the twelfth century a.d. 

Kimidfjimiya, Rukmimharana^ Tripuradaha, Samudramaihana, 
Karpuracarita mid Hdsyacudmnani: by Vatsaraja of the twelfth 
century a.d.*— the first, a vyayoga ; the second, an Thamrga in four 
acts ; the third, a dima in four acts ; the fourth, a samavakara 
in three actf?, the fifth, a bbaija and the sixth, a farce (prahasana) 
in one act. 

Pdnhapardkrama: by Prahladanadeva of the twelfth century a.d. — 
a vyayoga. 

PrasanfiamgJtava: by Jayadeva (of l^rar) of the twelfth century a.d. 
— based on the Ramayana — a nataka in seven acts. 

HarakelimtakaX by VMiladeva Vigraharaja of the twelfth century 

AJ>. — ^partially preserved in stone. 
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Kundamala: ascribed to Dinnaga or Dhiranaga— -quoted iu the 
Sdhilyadarpajja — not later than the thirteenth century a.d. 

Dutdfi^ada: by Siibhata of the thirteenth century A.i>.-^a shadow- 
play. 

JiatmnTramadamardmia: by Jayasimha of the thirteenth century A.r>. 

— in five acts. 

Vikrdntakmirava and Maithilikalydna: by Hastimalla of the thirrccntli 
century a.d. — in six and five acts respectively. 

Parraflparwaya: attributed to Bana, but allotted to Vamana Bhatta I 

Bana of the fourteenth century a.d. ( 

Saugafidhikdhamna: by Visvanatha of the fourteenth century a.d. — ; 

a vyayoga. ^ |>i|l 

Dhurtasamdgamai by Kavisekhara of the fourteenth century a.d. — 

a prahasana in one act. ^ j 

Vidagdhomddhava and Lalitamddhavcr. by Rupagosvamin of the six- ! ^ ; 

teenth century a.d. — dealing with the attractive Krsna legend — ' ; : 

in seven and ten acts respectively. : , ] 

Kamsavadha: by iSesakrsna of the seventeenth century a.d. — in seven - 

^ ■ . , acts. . . 

Jdnakiparhmya', by Raniabhadra DIksita of the seventeenth century 

.A.D, . 

Mallikdmdnita: by Uddandin of the seventeenth century a.d. — a 
prakarana. 

Dhurtanartaka: by Samaraja DIksita of the seventeenth century a.d. — ■ 
a prahasana in one act but with two sandhis. 

Kautukamtndkarai by Kavitarkika, son of Baninatha of the sixteenth 
century a.d. — a prahasana. 

Adhhiitadarpajiai by Mahadeva, contemporary of Ramabhadra — in 
ten acts. 

Umyarnava'. by JagadTsvara of unknown date— a highly popular 
"prahasana in two acts. 

Kautukamrvasva: by Gopinatha of unknown date — a prahasana 
written for the iDurga puja in Bengal — more amusing and less 
vulgar than other prahasanas. 

Unmattaraghava\ by Bhaskara of unknown date — an anka. 

Mukunddnanda'. by KasTpati Kaviraja who flourished at the Court 
of Nanjaraja of Mysore of the eighteenth century a.d, — a mixed 
bhana. 

Mddhavasddhana: by ' Nrtyagopala Kaviratna of the nineteenth 
; century a.d. 

Amaramangahi: by Pancanana Tarkaratna of the latter half of the 
f nineteenth century a.d. and the first half of the twentieth century 

A.D.— -in eight acts. 

I *' 
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CHAPTER IX 


LYRIC POETRY 
A. INTRODUCTION 

Classical Sanskrit literature is very rich in lyrical Extent of 
poetry. Though it is a fact that Classical lyric poetry Sanskrit 
has not produced many woi'ks of considerable length 
and size, yet none would deny that its merit is usually 
of a high order. Lyrical poets have often been 
successful in depicting the amorous feeling with a 
few artistic strokes, and their compositions can very 
well stand comparison with those of foreign poets. 

The range of lyrical literature in Sanskrit is very 
wide. It is not confined to the theme of love and 
amorous feeling only. It includes secular, religious, 
gnomic and didactic poems and thus offers a variety 
which is sufficient to prevent monotony. 

In all lyrical poems dealing with love. Nature plays Mature in 
a very important part. The intimate relation between Sanskrit 
Nature and Man has not in all probability found a 
more charming expression in any other branch of 
literature. The Lotus and the Lily, the Cakora, the 
Cakravaka and the Cataka, all are inseparably con- 
nected with human life and love in its different 
phases. 

It is further to be noted that Prakrit literature is Prakrit 
also very rich in lyrical poetry. The Sattasai or lyrics 
Gathasaptasali attributed to Satavahana is an out- 
standing w'ork of this type. The book is a collection 
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of seven hundred verses in Prakrit dealing with various 
phases of the sentiment of love. Sana refers to this 
work in his Harsacarita. Professor Macdonell wants 
to place it before 1000 a.d. If, on the other hand, 
Hala or Satavahana, to whom the work is attributed, 
is taken as a king of that name of the Andhra 
dynasty, the work must be placed early in the 
Christian era. 

B. GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
LYRIC POETRY 

The name of Kalidasa stands high in the realm of 
Sanskrit lyrical poetry. There is no gainsaying the 
fact that his Meghaduta which has been unsuccess- 
fully imitated times without number by later poets,’ 
is the finest flower of Classical lyric poetry. The lyric 
has inspired poets like Goethe and Rabindranath 
who have lavishly bestowed their praise upon this 
magic personality in literature. Fancifully the poet 
makes a cloud the messenger of the message of love 
and admiration to the beloved of a banished Yaksa, 
who had been pining for her during the rainy season 
at Alaka. The work is divided into two sections 

^ No less than fifty Biita-kavyas on the model of Kalidasa’s Megha- 
duta are extant in Sanskrit literature. It is true that their poetical 
worth is not much. Their chief interest lies in the utilization of 
the original form and motive in diverse ways and for different purposes. 
Not only inanimate objects but beasts and birds as well as mytho- 
logical personalities and even abstract things have been chosen as 
messengers for imaginary journeys over different places in India. 
Metres other than Mandakranta have been employed. Jaina and 
Vaisnava writers have used such poems as the vehicle of religious 
instruction. 

Vcdantadesika’s Hathsasandesa (thirteenth century a.d.), Rupa- 
gosvamin’sS Hamsaduta (sixteenth century a.d.), Krsnananda’s Paddhka- 
duta (seventeenth century A.b.) are some of the more well-known 

Butakavyas. 
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inown as the Purvamegha and the Uttaraniegha. 
The poem is written in Mandakranta metre of gor- 
geous rhythm like the roar of a July cloud weary 
under the burden of its water. This is also quite in 
keeping with the sublime conception of love which, 
tinged with the burning colour of separation, resem- 
bles a black cloud with a silver lining. The stanzas 
containing the words of message are the most poig- 
nant and beautiful in literature, and the lyric will 
ever stand impressed on our memory like a rainbow 
springing from the earth. The book has been tran- 
slated into various European languages, and Schiller’s 
Maria Stuart owes its origin to it. 

The Rtusamhara is the second lyric of Kalidasa. 
It is a short poem in six cantos describing all the six 
seasons of the year. It is undoubtedly an earlier 
production of the poet and though Kalidasa’s author- 
ship of this poem is doubted by many scholars,* still 
we can find in it the aspirations of a budding poet.*^ 

Tradition makes Ghatakarpara one of the nine 
gems in the court of King Vikramaditya. The Ghata- 
karfara-kavya after the name of the poet is w'ritten 
in twenty-two stanzas. It describes how a young wife 
in the beginning of the rains sends a cloud-messenger 
to her absent husband. The poem abounds in 
yamakas (figures of speech) of which the author feels 
proud. 

Bhartrhari has to his credit the three Satakas 
(collections, of a hundred verses), viz., (a) the Srhga- 
rasataka (b) the Niiisataka and (c) the Vairagyasataka. 


Rtusarfa- 
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‘ Profc.s.sors Kielhorn, Biihler, Macdonell, Schroeder and others 
accept the authorship of Kalidasa while other scholars entertain a 
different view. 

^ See, Aurobinda Ghosh, Kalidasa ; Gajendragadkar, Rtusamhara. 
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The single authorship of these three poems is doubted 
by some scholars, but Indian tradition accepts Bhartr- 
hari as their author. Bhartrhari is said to have died 
in A.D. 651.'’ All the three poems are written in a 
very lucid style, and they have the greatest interest 
to those for whom they are intended. 

Mayura was a contemporary of Banabhatta of the 
seventh century a.d., and is reported to be his father- 
in-law. His Suryasataka^ is a religious lyric in one 
hundred verses written in honour of the Sun. Tradi- 
tion says that the poet was cured of leprosy by 
composing this eulogy of the Sun.® 

It is impossible to ascertain the date of Amaru. 
Vamana (a.d. 800) is the earliest writer who quotes 
three verses from the Amarusataka, a lyrical poem 
in one hundred stanzas'* describing the conditions of 
women at different stages of life and love. The poet 
is really gifted and his delineation of sentiments and 
emotions, especially of love, is superb in character. 
The love which Amaru likes is gay and high-spirited, 
and unlike Bhartrhari he paints the relation of lovers 
and takes no thought of other aspects of life. Accord- 
ing to the commentator Ravicandra Amaru’s stanzas 
have double meanings, one erotic and the other philo- 
sophical. But another commentator Vemabhupala 
takes it to be a purely rhetorical textbook meant for 

* It is yet to be decided whether the author of the Patakas is the 
same |x;rson as the famous grammarian of that name who wrote the 
Vakyapadiya, 

® There are other Suryakitakas by different poets which do not 
deserve any special mention. 

Vajradatta, a Buddhist poet of the ninth century a.d. composed 
his Lokek'arasataka and was cured of leprosy. 

^The text of the poem has come down to us in four recensions 
which vary widely among themselves. 
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illustrating the various classes of heroines and the 
diversity of their modes of love. His style is difficult, 
but certainly graceful. Amaru’s poem has found the 
widest recognition in the hands of Sanskrit rhetori- 
cians and he is quoted by great thinkers on poetry 
like Anandavardhana. The poem has been com- 
mented on by more than a dozen writers including 
Arjunavarman (a.d. 1215). 

The Caurapancasikd or Bilhanakdvya of Bilhana is Biffiana 
a lover’s recollections of the sweet company of his 
beloved. The poem contains fifty stanzas. The date 
of the poet is a.d. 1076-a.d. 1127. Bharatacandra, a 
Bengali poet of the eighteenth century a.d., drew 
the inspiration of his popular poem ‘Viclydsiindara’ 
from this work of Bilhana. 

The Krsna-legend found a poetical interpreter injayadcva: 
Jayadeva, the last great name in Sanskrit poetry, , 
who flourished in Bengal during the reign of King. 
Laksmanasena of the twelfth century a.d. He was 
the son of Bhojadeva of Kendubilva. His poem, the 
Gltagovinda, ranks high amongst Sanskrit lyrics, and 
the poet is a gifted master of poetry. According to 
Professor Macdonell the poem marks a transitional 
period between pure lyric and pure drama.* Sir 
■ William Jones calls it a small pastoral drama while 
Professor Lassen regards it as a lyrical drama. 

Leopold von Schroeder would look upon it as a refined 
yatra. Both Professors Pischel and Levi place it in 
the category between song and drama. Some Indian 
scholars maintain that the poem is a court-epic. 

^ It is probable that the poet took as his model popular plays 
representing incidents from the life of Krsna as the modern yatras 
in Bengal still do. 
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Dhoyl, a contemporary of Jayadeva, graced the 
court of King Laksmanasena. Like other Dutakavyas, 
his poem, the Pavanaduta, is written in imitation of 
the Meghaduta. The poet makes Kuvalayavati, a 
Gandharva maiden of the Malaya hills, fall in love 
with the hero (the poet’s patron, King Laksmana- 
sena) during the latter’s career of conquest in the 
south and send the south-easterly wind as a messenger. 


C. LESSER LYRIC POEMS AND ANTHOLOGIES 

Sriigdraiilakai attributed to Kalidasa — containing attractive pictures 
of love in twenty-three stanzas. 

Bhaktdmarastotra: by Manatuhga, probably a contemporary of Bana 
or earlier — written in honour of the Jaina saint Rsabha in forty- 
four verses. 

Kalydnamandirastotra: by Siddhasena Divakara, probably of the 
"seventh century a.d.— -written in imitation of Manatuhga — con- 
taining forty-four stanzas. 

Siiprahhdtastotra and Astamahdsrlcmiyastotra: by King Harsa- 
vardhana — the first being a morning hymn in twenty-four verses 
in praise of Buddha and the second, a hymn in live verses in 
praise of the eight great shrines. 

Candikataka: by BanabhaUa of the seventh century a.d. — a collection 
of one hundred and two verses written in honour of the goddess 
ParvatT, 

Sragdhamstotra: by Sarvajhamitra, a Buddhist of the eighth century 
A.D.™dedieatcd to Tara, the Buddhist goddess — containing thirty- 
seven stanzas. 

KuiUmlmatcr. by Damoclaragupta, minister of King JayapTda of 
Kashmir (a.d. 772-a.d. 81v 3) an interesting treatise on Indian 
pornography showing how a young girl wins gold by making use 
of all the arts of flattery and feigned love — possessing historical 
interest as it depicts a representation of Harsa’s Ratndvall. 

Jinandalahan or Saundaryalahan and Mohamudgara: attributed to 
&ihkara, the great teacher of monistic Vedanta. 

Devlsataka: by Anandavardhana, the famous rhetorician of the ninth 
century a.u. 

Bhallata-^ataha : by Bhalkta, a junior contemporary of Ananda- 
vardhana— a gnomic poem.' 

Mahimnasstotra: by Puspadanta, not later than the ninth century 
A.D. — a religious lyric. 

Subhdsjtaratnasandoha, Dhatmapariksd & Yoga$dra% by Amitagati of 
the tenth century r a.d.— all didactic poems. 

Krsnakarmnirta & Vfnddmmstuti: by Bilvamahgala or Lllasiika of 
the eleventh century A.D.— very popular and graceful in style. 
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Saniayamatrha, Kalcivilfisay Darpadalanaf Sevyasevakopadesa, Caturvar- 
gctsamgraha & Cdriicarydsataka: by Ksemendra of Kashmir — all 
didactic poems. 

K.ainndravacanasa7}niccaya: an anthology in 525 stanzas — of the 
eleventh century a.d. 

Anvoktimuktdlaldmtaka: by Sambhu who wrote under Harsa of 
'Kashmir (a.d. 1089-a.d. 1101) — a gnomic poem. 

Arydsaptasati: by Govardhana, a contemporary of Jayadeva — contain- 
ing seven hundred erotic stanzas — written after the Sattasai of 
Hdla. 

Yogasdsira, Vltamgastotra & MaJidvzrastotra: by Hemacandra of the 
twelfth century a.d. — very good didactic lyric poems, sometimes 
reminding us of the poems of Bhartrhari. 

Saduktikarnmnrta: an anthology by ^rldhara of the twelfth century 
a.d. — including excerpts from 446 poets, largely of Bengal. 

Sdntisataka: by Silhana, of Kashmir who lived before a.d. 1205 — 
written in the style of Bhartrhari’s poems. 

Bhaktisataka: by Ramacandra of Bengal who came to Ceylon with 
King Parakramabahii (thirteenth century a.d.). 

^rngdravairngyataranginl : by Somaprabha of the thirteenth century 
A.D. — a didactic poem in forty-six stanzas written in perfect 
, Kavya style. 

SuhhdsitamuktdvaVl: an anthology by Jalhana of the thirteenth 
century a.d. 

^driigadharapaddhati : an anthology by Sarhgadhara of the four- 
teenth century a.d , — arranged in 163 sections and containing 4689 
stanzas. 

SubhdsitFwaU: an anthology by iSrTvara of the lifreenth century a.d. 

Padydvtdt: an anthology by Rupagosvamin of the fifteenth ccniury 
A.D. — containing verses in honour of Krsna from a wide range 
of authors. 

Bhdntinlvilma & Gangdlaharl by Jagannatha, the famous rhetorician 
of the seventeenth century a.d. 

\N.B. Names of some lyrical poetesses and their stray verses are 
found in some anthologies. The more important among them, 
are iSIlabhattarika, Vijjaka, Vikatanitamba, Priyamvada etc.] 
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HISTORICAL WRITINGS 


A. INTRODUCTION 

Nobody denies the antiquity and greatness of Indian 
civilization but it is rather unfortunate that in the 
wide range of early or medieval Sanskrit literature, 
one seldom comes across a useful work of history. 
The paucity of authoritative historical books bewil- 
ders all students of Classical Sanskrit literature, and 
it is a pity that India has failed to produce even one 
otitstanding historian noted for his critical insight 
and scientific presentation of facts. It is, however, 
admitted on all hands that Kalhana is the most suc- 
cessful of all Indian historians and that the history 
of Kashmir would have remained obscure without 
his immortal work, the Rajatarahgini. But even 
Kalhana’s writings are not without exaggerated and 
confusing statements, and poetic fancy has often been 
allowed to dominate the genuine spirit of a historian. 
The causes of the paucity of historical works may be 
traced to the peculiarities of Indian psychology aided 
by environment and the course of events. Ihc 
popular Indian view on worldly life and the teachings 
of Indian philosophical and religious works are surely 
responsible for fostering a feeling of apathy towards 
making any serious attempt at recording facts and 
dwNling on them. 
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The beginnings of Indian history are to be traced Earliest 
to the Puranas which contain amidst vast masses of Historical 
religious and social matters, accounts of genealogies 
which are the very germs of history. 

In Prakrit, however, there is a Very important Vrikpati: 
historical work called the Gaudavaho which was Gaudavaho 
written by Vakpati. It celebrates the defeat of one 
Gauda king by Yas'ovarman, king of Kanauj, the 
poet’s patron, who was again overthrown by Lalita- 
ditya Muktapida, king of Kashmir. Vakpati is a 
follower of the Gauda style and uses long compounds. 

His date has approximately been fixed in the eighth 
century a.d., and he is mentioned along with Bhava- 
bhuti. 

B. GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
HISTORICAL WORKS 

Padmagupta also known as Parimala, wrote his Padma- 
Navasahasankacarita in a.d. 1050. The book con-gupta: 

. tains eighteen cantos and describes the winning of 
Princess Sasiprabha and also alludes to the history of carltr 
j Sindhuraja Navasahasahka of Malava. 

Sandhyakaranandin’s Ramapalacarita describes Sandhya- 
through double entendre the story of Rama and also karanan- 
the history of King Ramapala of Bengal who re-^^T= ^ 

covered his ancestral home from Bhima, a Kaivarta carka^*^ 
chief, and conquered Mithila. Sandhyakaranandin 
flourished during a.d. 1057-a.d. 1087. 

Billhana’s patron was Vikramaditya VI, a Calukya Bilhana: 
king of Kalyana who flourished during a.d. 1076-a.d. Vikramln- 
1127. Bilhana glorified his patron by writing his 
VikraniSnkadevacarita in eighteen cantos. Bilhana 

I ’ ' ■ 
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was more a poet than a historian and his work 
abounds in numerous imaginary and fanciful des- 
criptions. 

Kalhana is the best of Indian historians. He wrote , 
his Rajatarangim in a.d. 1100. Kalhaiia has derived 
materials for his book from older sources including 
the Nilamata-purana. The Rajatarangim is the only I 
reliable book on the history of Kashmir after the 
death of King Harsa when the country passed through 
stormy bloody days. Though a historian, Kalhana 
has the rare gifts of a poet, and his book is a wonder- 
ful admixture of poetic fancy and historical facts. 
According to European scholars, it is the only work 
in Sanskrit literature which approaches history to a 
certain extent. 

Hemacandra who flourished during a.d. 1088-a.d. 
1172 wrote his Kumarapalacarita or Dvyasrayakavya 
in honour of Kumarapala, king of the Calukyas. 

The anonymous Prthvlrajavijaya celebrates the 
victories of King Prthviraja over Shihab-ud-din Ghori 
in A.D. 1191. 


C. MINOR HISTORICAL WORKS 

PrahJidvakacaritra : by Prabbacandra and revised by Pradyumnasuri 
(a.d. 1277)— regarded as a continuation of Hemacandra's Pdrisj\pa- 
parvan-^contaming the life-history of twenty-two Jaina teachers 
semi-historical ' work. 

Rajendrakarmpura: by Sambhu who wrote in honour of Harsadeva 
of Kashmir (a.». 1OS9-A.0. 1101). 

KirtikaumucU Sc Surathotsava: by Somesvaradatta (a.d. 1 1 79-a.d, 1 262) 
— more in the form of panegyrics — the latter, written in iiltcen 
cantos. 

Sukrtasanklrtana: by Arisimha of the thirteenth century a.d.— a pane- 
gyric in eleven cantos. 

Jagaducarita : by Sarvananda of unknown date— -a paneg^^ric of a Jaina 
who rendered help to his townsfolk at the time of the famine of 
A.a 1256-8 In Gujarat. 
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Prabandhaciniamani: by Mcriitunga of the fourteenth centiu^ A.D.~a 
quasi-historical-biographical work. 

PrabcaidJinkosa : by Ra jasekhara of the fourteenth century a.d.— con- 
taining the Ufe-stories of Jaina teachers, poets, kings and other 

personages. 

KirtilcUd: by Vidyapati of the fourteenth century a.d. 
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CHAPTER XI 
PROSE LITERATURE 
A. INTRODUCTION 

In matters of expression the Indian mind has always 
prefen-ed poetry to prose. Commentaries and lexi- 
cons were written in verse, and sometimes even con- 
versation was carried on in metre. The major por- ^ 
tion of Vedic literature is in metre. So this peculiarity ; 
of the Indian mind is the cause of the dearth of -1 
prose literature in Sanskrit. In the Krsna-Yajiiroecla, 
however, we come across the earliest specimen of 
prose-writing. The prose of the Atharvaveda should 
also be considered in connexion with the study of 
the history and development of prose-writing in ancient 
India. The prose of the Brahmanas is simple yet 
elegant, and the prose of the Sutra literature is more 
or less in the form of a message such as we usually 
send in a telegram. None of these, however, can give 
us any standard of writing which may be imitated 
with profit. The pro§e portions of the M^iahhdrata, 
and of the Puran^ such as the and the 

Bhagavata, 'Shd of the medical compilations of Caraka 
and Su^ruta should also be mentioned. The earliest 
standard of prose-writing is to be found in Patahjali’s 
Mahabhdsya which is noted for its grace, vigour and 
elegance, and in it we find the perfection of Brahmani- 
cal prose. The prose of explanatory treatises or com- 
mentaries offers a good example of Sanskrit composi- 
tion. Thus the writings of Sabarasvamin on the 
Mlmamsasutras, of Vatsyayana on the Nyayasutras, 
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the commentaiies of Sankara on the Brahmasutras 
and the Upanisads and the explanatory work of 
■iVltdhatithi on Klct7ius’ntTtt are instances to the point 
Besides all these, there is the prose of the early 
dramatic literature which necessarily demands a care- 
ful study. In fact, the extent of prose-writing is not 
very small, but by comparison with the greater quan- 
tity of poetic composition it is considered insignificant. 

Though the beginnings of Sanskrit prose-writings Rormnrr 
may be traced to a very dim antiquity, the extant and FabL 
works of prose literature are of a comparatively late 
date. The extant prose literature may be divided 
into tw'o broad classes : romance and fable. 

It appears that in early Classical Sanskrit there were Akhvavil 
numerous types of prose romances, the two most &Katha 
important among them being Akhyayika and Katha. 

But as early as the seventh century a.d., Danclin 
writes in his KavycicIuTsu that there is no vital point 
of difference m the nature of these two types of prose 
compositions and he regards them as the different 
names of one and the same species. Amarasimha, 

; the lexicographer, however, distinguishes between the 
i two, Akhyayika having a historical basis and Katha 
: being a purely poetic creation. 

The origin of Indian fable literature must be traced Origin of 
back to the earliest times in the life of Vedic Indians 
The tales current among the people were later on 
used for a definite purpose, and the didactic fable 
became a mode of inculcating useful knowledge. 

B. ROMANCE 

There is a great difference of opinion amongst 
scholars regarding the age of Dan(^. It is held on 
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the evidence of the Kavyadarsa, a well-known w'ork 
on rhetorical canons by the poet, that he flourished 
after Pravarasena. According to the Rajatarangim, 
Pravarasena ruled Kashmir in the sixth century a.d. 
This Pravarasena was probably the author of the 
poem Setubandha. The relation between Dandin 
and Bhamaha, another rhetorician, has created a 
great controversy. Some scholars are inclined to 
believe that Dandin has criticized the views of 
Bhamaha while others entertain the opposite view. 
There is some controversy again with regard to the 
relation of Dandin to Bhatti, the grammarian-poet. 
Some scholars are definitely of opinion that Dandin 
used the Bhatjikavya. It is, however, presumed that 
he flourished in the seventh century a.d. From the 
internal evidence furnished by both the Dasakumara- 
carita and the Kavyadarsa, it appears that Dandin 
was an inhabitant of South India. He was fairly 
acquainted with the KaverT, the Andhras and the 
Colas. 

Dandin’s Dasakunmracarita, a work of the Akhya- 
yika type, describes the exploits of eight princes, 
Rajavahana and others. As the name of the w'ork 
implies, it should have contained accounts of ten 
princes. The stories of the other two princes are 
given in the prelude {Purvapitika), and the incomplete 
story of one of the princes (Visruta) has been incor- 
porated in the sequel {llttarapitika), which two chap- 
ters seem to be the work of a ditferent hand. The 
romance reflects admirably the social conditions in 
which the author lived and where the sttindard of 
morality was markedly poor. Dandin’s writings 
usually conform to the Vaidarbha style. 
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Subandhu appears to have been earlier than Bana- Subandhu 
! bhatta t\ ho lias referred to the former’s Vasavadatta age and 
in his introduction to th& Kadambari. In a passage in 
the Vdsavadaita Subandhu laments over the death of 
Vikiamaditya. This has led scholars to surmise that 
after the death of Candragupta II of the Gupta 
dynasty who assumed the title of Vikramaditya, there 
tvas a civil war in the country, and Subandhu suffered 
from upholding the losing cause. This theory, how- 
ever, is not generally accepted. From two passages 
in the Vasavadatta, European scholars find references 
I to Uddyotakara, the great writer on Nyaya, and the 
, Bauddhasangatyalahkara of Dharmakirti. If the allu- 
sions are correct, Subandhu may be placed in the 
I beginning of the seventh century a.d. 

I The theme of Subandhu’s Vasavadatta is the love- Storv of 
\ story of Prince Kandarpaketu and Princess Vasava- Vasava- 
datta. The playful imagination of the poet conceives 
how on one night, the prince dreams about a beautiful 
princess and starts in quest of her. Meanw’hile, the 
; princess having dreamt of Prince Kandarpaketu sends 
i one of her personal attendants in search of him. 
t Kandarpaketu in course of his travels comes to 
• learn about Vasavadatta from the conversation of a 
pair of birds. He arrives at Pataliputra and is united 
with Vasavadatta. But the king, Vasavadatta’s father, 
wants to give her away to another prince. Thereupon 
the two leave the palace on a magic steed and go to 
the Vindhyas. One night they fall asleep but in the 
morning the prince gets up and is surprised not to 
find Vasavadatta by his side. He commences a vigo- 
rous search and at last discovers her in the hermitage 
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of a sage. She is turned into a stone, and the prince 
revives her by his touch. 

The poet is a master of a style which is marked by 
a preponderant use of alliteration. Subandhu claims 
that he is a storehouse of cleverness in the composi- 
tion of works in which there is a pun in every syllable. 
But even though his style lacks artistic grace his 
writings reveal the poetic genius in him. 

Banabhatta is undoubtedly the greatest of Indian 
prose- writers. Fortunately, the date of Bana is one 
of the surest planks in the tottering edifice of ancient 
Indian chronology. Bana has to his credit the Harsa- 
carita and the Kadamban which are respectively an 
Akhyayika and a Katha. 

In his Harsacarita, Bana glorifies his patron, King 
Harsa who flourished during a.d. 606-a.d. 647. In the 
first and second chapters of this incomplete book 
Bana gives an account of his genealogy and early life 
which reveals him as a great traveller. 


Kadambaii Bana makes lavish use of his poetic imagination in 
relating the story of Kadamban which also he could 
not complete. The theme of this book is the fascinat- 
ing love-story of Candrapida and Kadambari in their 
several births. Running parallel with the main story 
we also find the love-episode of Pundarlka and Maha- 
sveta. The romance relates how the Moon-god being 
cursed by Pundarlka who was pining for Mahasveta, 
was born on earth as Candrapida and fell in love with 
Kadambari, the Gandharva princess. Pundarlka also 
cursed by the Moon-god was born on earth as Vaisam- 
payana, the friend of Candrapida. In this birth also 
both Candrapida and Vaisampayana gave up their 
lives and were again born as King Sudraka and the 
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parrot respectively. Happily in this birth they were 
I all reunited. 

' Much has been said of Bana’s style. Western St5de 
critics describe it as a big forest where all access is 
prohibited because of the luxuriant undergi’owth of 
words. But Indian scholars have the highest admira- 
tion for Bana and his style, and it would not be an 
exaggeration to say that his style has been regarded 
by Indian scholars as the standard style of prose. 
Superb is Bana’s power of description and he wields 
the language with the greatest ease. With regard to 
the theme European scholars have frankly admitted 
that they find no interest in it in view of the fact that 
they have no belief in rebirth or even in a reunion 
after this mortal life. The whole romance, therefore, 
seems to be fantastic with uninteresting characters 
living in an unreal atmosphere. But be this as it may, 
they have also the highest admiration for Bana’s 
treatment of love, which they think, is refined and 
graceful. They also pay him the compliment for 
; possessing a wonderful insight into the currents of 
I youthful passion and virgin modesty which sway a 
I girl’s mind W’hen she is moved to love for the first 
I time. Bana is praised also on account of his aware- 

I ness of the advantage of contrast and his dramatic 

sense. And the Indian critic recognizes and appre- 
, ciates the extraordinarily rich creative talent of the 
poet, when he says that he has touched upon all the 
■ diflerent topics of description. 


C. FABLE 

The short stories in Indian literature may be classed 
under three different heads, viz., the popular tales. 
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tales 
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the beast-fables and the fairy tales. The popular 
tales again may be broadly sub-divided into Bud- 
dhistic and non-Buddhistic.^ j 

The Buddhist popular tales are the Pali Jatakas I 
which were current among the Buddhists from the i 
earliest times. Apart from these Jataka stories there 
are some Buddhist Sanskrit popular stories. 

Gunadhya’s Brhatkatha is an outstanding work 
among non-Buddhistic popular tales. It was written 
in PaisacT Prakrit, a dialect spoken in the north ^ 
western parts of India. The work is now unfortunately 
lost to us, but the story has been preserved in three 
Sanskrit works, viz., (1) Budhasvamin's Slokasamgraha 
(composed between the eighth and the ninth century 
A.D.), (2) Ksemendra’s Brhatkalhcmianjan (a.d. 1037) 
and (3) Somadcvaks Kathasaritsagara (a.d. 1063-81). 
According to Dr Keith the Sloluisamgraha (which is 
found only in a fragment of twenty-eight chapters and 
some 4539 verses) is a genuine translation of Giina- 
dhya's work and he holds that neither Somadeva’s 
Kathasaritsagara (containing 21,388 verses) nor 
Ksemendra's Brhatkathdmahjari (containing about 
7,500 verses) is from the original Brhatkatha, Never- 


theless, the Brhatkatha is mentioned as early as the 
seventh century a.d. in Dandin's Kavyadarsa, and 
Dr Biihler has placed the work in the first or the 
second century a.d. Dr Keith suggests that it was 
written not later than the fourth century a.d. The 
importance of the Brhatkatha can never be over- 
estimated. As a perpetual source of inspiration the 


^ The fahle literature of the Jainas is extremely rich. But only a 
few works are written in pure Sanskrit, 
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Brhalkathn occupies in ancient Indian literature, a 

place next only to that of the two Great Epics, the . 

Rranayana and the Mahabharata. s 

The Pancatanira attributed to Visnusarman is an visnu- 
important piece of beast-fable literature and it is said sarman; 
that the book has an earlier basis called the T antra- 
khyayika now lost to us. The work is written in five 
books in clear lucid style with a mixture of prose and 
verse. It appears to allude to Canakya and follow 
Kautilya’s Arthasastra. It is suggested by Hertel that 
it was originally conceived as a work for teaching 
political wisdom but it must be admitted that its 
character as a political textbook is never glaring. It 
is essentially a story-book ‘in which the storv-teller 
and the political teacher are unified in one perso- 
nality’. The importance of this work may be judged 
from the fact that it was translated into Pahlavi and 
Syriac in the sixth century a.d., into Arabic in the 
eighth century a.d., into Hebrew in the eleventh 
century a.d., into Spanish in the thirteenth century 
a.d., and into Latin and English in the sixteenth 
century a.d. 

The Hitopadesa is another beast-fable literature Navayana: 
written by one Narayana Pandita. The author imi- Hitopa- 
tates the style of Visnusarman and the method of 
arrangement is entirely the same in both works. The 
author lived in the court of King Dhavalacandra of 
whom we know little. A manuscript of this work 
dates from the fourteenth century a.d. According 
to Dr Keith its date cannot be later than the eleventh 
century a.d., as a, verse of Rudrabha^ta is cited in the 
book. Moreover a Jaina scholar made use of it in 
A.D. 1199 in order to produce a new version. 
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Another work of the beast-fable class is Srivara’s 
Kathakautuka written in the fifteenth century a.b. 

Under fairy-tale literature we may class the follow- 
ing three books of unknown date. The V etalapanca- \ 
vimsati attributed to Sivadasa and the Simhasanad- j 
vdtrimHkci are probably of the Buddhist origin. Both ■ 
books are based on the character of a fictitious king 
named Vikrama. The Siikasaptati of unknown origin 
and date is a collection of seventy tales which the | 
parrot narrates to the mistress who was about to play ^ 
her husband false. 


D. LESSER PROSE TAI.ES 

Vpamitibhavaprapanca-kathd: by Siddha or Siddharsi, a Jaina monk^ 
of A.D. 906 — written in prose interspersed with verses—a didactic 
■ ■ tale.:,',. ■ ■ ' ■ ■ 

Kathdrnavai by Sivadasa — containing thirty-five tales chiefly of fook 
and thieves — of unknown date but appearing as a late work. ■ 

PimisaparlksFi: by Vidyapati belonging to the latter part of the 
fourteenth century a.i^. — containing forty-four stories. 

Bhojapmhandha: by 'Ballalasena of the sixteenth century a.d.—coii- 
taining legends of the court of King Bhoja, 

Campakasresthikathdnaka di Pala go pdlakat kanaka: by Jinakirii of the 
fifteenth century a.d, 

Kathdkosa: collection of tales of unknown date — written in bad 
Sanskrit. 

Sainyaktvakaunin(U: by an unknowai author, probably of a later date- 
having a propagandist character. 

KaPidrainakara: by Hemavijaya-gani of the seventeenth century aj >. 
— containing 258 different short tales, fables and anecdotes. 
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CAMPtT LITERATURE 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Composition in mixed prose and verse in Sanskrit is CampQ: 
called Campu.* Though the admixture of prose and character 
verse can be traced even in Vedic literature, spcciallv 
in the Brahmanas, still the origin of Campu is to be 
sought in its immediate predecessors, the fables and 
the romances. Already in the writings of Subandhu 
and Bana and in some inscriptions we find stray 
verses, until much later the mingling of prose and 
verse became a singular characteristic of a different 
section of literature. In the literature of Katha and 
Akhyayika, which makes prose its exclusive medium, 
one invariably comes across a number of verses and 
in order to distinguish the Campu from this type of 
prose literature it becomes necessary to presume that 
the mingling of prose and verse in the Campu must 
not be disproportionate. And it should be carefully 
remembered that the employment of prose and verse 
in the Campu need not follow any fixed principle. 

Authors of the Campu use prose and verse quite 
indifferently for the same purpose. The use of verse 
is not restricted to passages of poetic description or 
impressive speech or sentimental outburst. Prose is 
as much the medium in a Campu as verse. It is 
worthy of notice in this connexion that the history 
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of the Campu does not possess any great literary 
interest and we refrain from giving a detailed account 
of the available Campu literature on this ground. 
Suffice it to note that the Campu form of composition 
flourished in Southern India and the Bengal Vaisnava 
school and the Jaina writers made use of this kind of 
literature for religious propaganda. It is a curious 
fact that no Campu older than the tenth century a.d. 
is extant, though Professor Oldenberg has discovered 
something like Campu in the Jatakamala of Aryasura. 

B. SOME IMPORTANT WORKS 

Nalacampn & MaMasacampii-. by Trivibramabhatta of the tenth 
century a.i>. ^ • 

Yasastilaka: by Somadeva, a l^tgambara Jaina, tn a.d. 959-- describing 
the conversion of King Maridatta. ^ 

Tilakamanjarl: by Dhanapala, a jaina, who wrote about a.d. 9/0. 
]lx'andhuracampu\ by Haricandra, not earlier than a.d. 900 in eleven 
Jambhaluis (sections). 

I attributed to l^hojaraja and laaRsanabhatta. 
Bhamiaanupu: by Ananta of unknown date in twelve sections. 
Udaycmindarlkathai by Soddhala of a.d. ]040-~~sn'ongly inlluenced by 
. ' 'Bana. 

Capillacampui by JIvagosvamin of the sixteenth century a.I), 
PdtijStcihcJTafidcawpui by iScstikrsna in the second halt ot the sixth 

Ammdad^nHrni'amicampu: by Kavikarnapura dealing witli the early 
life of; Krsna* 

Sidhdsiidhrtkaracampu: by Narayana of the seventeenth century a.d. 
^afikaracetovddsacampu: by Sankara — a very late work. 
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GRAMMAR 


A. INTRODUCTION 

GRA^^^lAR is one of the most important branches of Importance 
Sanskrit literature. From very early times till most of Sanskrit 
recently, grammar has held a unique place, and its 
study has been continued through centuries with 
deepest reverence and consummate application. 

Patahjali, the author of the Vyakaranamahahhasya, 
has dw^elt at length on the various uses of the study of 
grammar. It is a fact that grammar as a branch of 
literature had a peculiar appeal to the early Indians, 
and it is worthy of notice that it is in India alone 
that the study of grammar has ultimately led to the 
discovery of a system of philosophy.' 

The most popular of all the schools of grammar is 
that of Panini who has mentioned no less than sixty- his'prede- 
four names of previous grammarians among which ecssors 
Kasyapa, Api&li, Gargya, Galava, Sakatayana, Senaka 
and Sphotayana may be cited. 


^ Tlic high degree of popularity enjoyed by Sanskrit grammar is 
corroborated bv the existence of nearly a dozen schools of granimar 
each of which us represented by writers of established reputation jukI 
following. Indra is, however, mentioned in the Tailtifiyasmhhita as 
the first of grammarians. The Kalhasarilsagaru informs us that the 
Aindra school was supplanted bv Panini, the author of the AsjJuUiyayu 
This has led Dr Burnell to conclude that the Aindra school of grainmar 
is the oldest in India. It should be noted, however, that neither 
Panini nor Patahjali mentions Indra as a grammarian. It is, there- 
fore, argued by some that the Aindra school is post-PaninTya in dale, 
though pre-Paninlya in substance. 
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B. THE PaNINI school 

Scholars vary widely among themselves in deter- 
mining the age of Panini. Professor Goldstiicker 
places him in the eighth century b.c., while Professors 
Max Muller and Weber are of opinion that he 
belonged to the fourth century b.c. His grammar, J 
the Astadhyayi, is a work in eight chapters each of ' 
which contains four sections. The arrangement of 
the rules is highly scientific, economy being the most ; 
outstanding characteristic. 

Katyayana who is known as the Varttikakara came 
after Panini and he is usually assigned to the third 
century b.c. The Varttikas are undoubtedly ‘supple- 
mentary rules’ which were framed by Katyayana to 
justify certain new forms which crept into the 
language after Panini had written his Sutras. But 
Katyayana did not only supplement the rules of 
Panini hut also rejected some of them which were 
deemed unnecessary. In some cases again he im- 
proved upon the text of the Astadhyayi to meet the 
demands of a living language. 

Patanjali who is regarded as the last of the ‘three 
great sages’, lived during the reign of King Pu.sya- 
mitra (or Puspamitra) of the Suhga dynasty. His date 
is one of the few definite landmarks in the whole 
range of early Indian literature. Patanjali earned for 
himself a rare reputation and his views were referred 
to by later schools of rival philosophers with the 
utmost respect and reverence. Patanjali used some 
technical devices whereby he could effectively extend 
the scope of the original Sutras of Panini and did not 
on that account venture any addition like Katyayana. 
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Jt must, however, be said that he, too, rejected quite 
•a large number of the Sutras of Panini. The prose of 
Patahjali’s Mahabhasya, is inimitable and marked by 
the qualities of grace, brevity and perspicuity. 

After the three great sages mentioned above, one 
must remember the name of Bhartrhari who is often 
wrongly identified with Bhatti, the grammarian-poet, 
■and who is in all probability referred to by I-tsing 
when he says that a great grammarian died in a.d. 65 1 . 
Bhartrhari is known as the author of the Vakyapadlya 
{tin two chapters), the Praklrnaka and a commentary 
on Patanjali’s Mahabhasya, fragments of which are 
preserved in the Berlin Library. It may be proved on 
the strength of the internal evidence furnished by the 
Vakyapadlya that the grammarian lived earlier than 
the seventh century A.n. The opening chapter of the 
Vakyapadlya discusses the philosophy of Sanskrit 
grammar. In the second chapter and the Praklrnaka, 
he discusses various topics of Sanskrit grammar. 

Vamana and Jayaditya are the two Buddhist writers 
who wrote the Kasika, a commentary on the Sutras of 
Panini. I-tsing informs us that Jayaditya died about 
A.D. 660. The object of Vamana and Jayaditya was 
to incorporate in the system of Panini all the improve- 
ments made by Candragomin. The Kasika is usually 
known as the Vrtti. 

Jinendrabuddhi, a Bengali Buddhist, wrote an excel- 
lent and exhaustive commentary called the Nyasa or 
the Kasikavivarana-pahjika, on the Kasika of Vamana 
and Jayaditya. Jinendrabuddhi is referred to by 
Bhamaha, the rhetorician, and accordingly he cannot 
be later than the eighth century a.d. 


Bhartr- 
hari : 
Vakya- 
padlya and 
other 
works 


Vamana & 
Jayaditya : 
Kasika 


Jinendra- 
buddhi : 
NYasa 


r 
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Kaiyata is one o£ the most authoritative writers affi- 
liated to the school of Panini. His commentary, the 
PracUpa, on the Mahahhasya of Patanjali, is an invalu- 
able treatise. It is believed that Kaiyata wrote in the 
eleventh century a.d. 

Haradatta, the author of the Padamanjan, a com- 
mentary on the Kdsikd, is well-known for his indepen- 
dent views which more often than not contradict the 
statements of Patanjali, Plaradatta is quoted by Malli- 
natha while he himself quotes Magha. It is assumed 
that Haradatta flourished in the twelfth century a.d. 

The Astddhydyi of Panini w^as remoulded by later 
grammarians who arranged the Sutras according to 
the topics selected for discussion. Ramacandra who 
flourished in the first half of the fifteenth century 
A.D., wrote his PraknydkaiiniiuU which is supposed to 
be^the model for Bhattoji’s Siddhantakaiimudu The 


most famous commentary, the Prasada, on the 
Prakriyakaiimudt was WTitten by Vitthalacarva in the 
first half of the sixteenth century a.d. 

Bhattoji: The SiddhankikaumudJ of Bhattoji is a recast of the 

Siddhanta- $ytras of Panini in the topical method. Bhattoji 
& other flourished in seventeenth century a.d. Bhattoji himself 


works wrote a commentary on his Siddlumtakaiimudi which 
is called the Praudhamanorama. His Sahdakaiistuhha 
is an authoritative commentary on Panini's Asta- 
dhyayt Bhattoji’s" reputation as an authority on 
Sanskrit grammar is enviable. The most famous com- 
mentary^ on the Siddhantakaiimudz is the Taitvch 
bod him By Jnanendra Sara^vati of the eighteenth cen- 
tury A.B. The Balamanomma of Vasiideva is an easy 
commentary on the Siddhmtakaumudu 
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Nages^bhatta was a versatile genius of the eighteenth Nagesa : 
century a.d. who wrote treatises not only on grammar 
but also on Yoga, Alahkara and other subjects. Among 
his important works in grammar are the Uddyota, a 
commentary on Kaiyata’s Pradipa, the Brhacchabden- 
dusekhara and the Laghusahdendusekhar a (both com- 
mentaries on Bhattoji’s Siddhantakaumudt) and the 
Paribhasendusekhard, a collection of Paribhasas in 
connexion with Panini s grammar. The VciiyukciYcinci- 
siddhantamanjusa {Brhat and Laghu) is another out- 
standing work which discusses various topics of 
Sanskrit grammar.’ 

Varadaraja, a very recent writer popularized his 
name by making abridgements of the Siddhmitakau-^^^.'^^y 
mudi. His two books, the Laghusiddhantakaumudl'Xu'^ 
and the Madhyasiddhantakciumiidi are widely read by 
all beginners of Sanskrit grammar. 


C. OTHER IMPORTANT SCHOOLS OF 
GRAMMAR 


Candragomin flourished in the middle of the fifth 
century a.d. Bhartrhari in his Vahyapadiya refers to 
the Candra school of grammarians. The object of 
Candragomin was to rearrange with marked brevity 
the system of Panini. The Candra grammar, however, 
gained much popularity and was widely commented 
upon. The commentaries are now preserved mostly 
in Tibetan translations. 

Jinendra flourished in the latter part of the fifth Jinendra 
century a.d. and condensed the Sutras of Panini and school 


‘ A^ording to the tradition which we have been privileged to 
mhent and which comes down uninterruptedly , from Nagesabhatta, 
the Pammalaghunianjusa is not the work of Nagesa. 


10 
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the Varttikas. Two main commentaries on his gram- 



750) and another called Sahdarnavacandrika by 
Somadeva. 

Sakatayana, the founder of a school after his name, 
should not be confused with the ancient Sakatayana 
mentioned by Panini. Sakatayana wrote his Sabdanu- 
sasana in the first quarter of the ninth century a.d. 
Amoghavrtti is another work of this author. Sakata- ; 
yana has based his work on Panini, Katyayana and 
Jinendra. Sakatayana is also credited with the author- 
ship of (i) the Paribhdsasutras (ii) the Ganapatha (iii) 
the Dhatupatha (iv) the Unadisutras and (v) the 
Linganusasana, 

Hemacandra, the prolific Jaina writer, wrote his 
Sabdanusasana in the eleventh century a.d. The book 
consists of more than four thousand Sutras, and is a 
compilation rather than an original work. Herna- 
candra himself wrote a commentary on his book 
known as SabdanuSdsanabrhadvrtti. 

Sarvavarman is the author of the Katmitrasutras 
otherwise known as the Kaiimara and the Kalapa. 
The beginnings of this school belong to the early cen- 
turies of the Christian era. There are, however, evid- 
ences of later interpolations in the Katantrasutras, 
Sarvavarman’s views are in many places different from 
those of Panini. Durgasimha wrote his famous Vrtti 
on this grammar not later than the ninth century a.d. 
Durgasimha’s Vrtti was commented by Vardhamana 
in the eleventh century a.d. Prthvidhara wrote a sub- 
commentary on Vardhamana's work. The Katantra 
school has been very popular in Bengal and Kashmir. 


I 
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Anubhutisvarupacarya, the author of the Sarasvata- Sarasvata 
prakriya, flourished in the middle of the fourteenth school 
century a.d. Brevity of expression is a characteristic of 
this school. Some of the many commentators on 
the Sarasvataprakriya, are Punjaraja, Amrtabharatl, 

Ksemendra and others. 

Vopadeva wrote his Mugdhabodha in the thirteenth Mugdha- 
century a.d. Vopadeva’s style is brief and simple, bodha 
His technical terms in many places differ from those 
of Panini. Rama Tarkavagisa is the most celebrated 
commentator of this grammar. 

Kramadlsvara wrote his Samksiptasara in the 
thirteenth century a.d. The work has eight sections Jaumara 
and the illustrations have been taken from the school 
Bhattikdvya. The Samksiptasara underwent a thorough 
revision in the hand of Jumaranandin who wrote a 
commentary called the Rasavati. This grammar is 
widely read in Western Bengal. 

The author of the Supadma is Padmanabha who Saupadma 
flourished in the fourteenth century a.d. This system school ; ; |i 

of grammar, like many other systems, is based on ‘ ' 

Panini. Padmanabha himself wrote a commentary 
known, as the Supadniapanjika. 

1 

■i; 'I 

D. SECTARIAN SCHOOLS OF GRAMMAR 

In recent centuries there flourished some gramma- 
rians who wanted to make grammar the vehicle of 
religion. This tendency was already present in Vopa- 
deva. Rupagosvamin wrote his Harinarndmrta in Harina- 
the sixteenth century a.d. The names of Krsna and 
Radha are used as actual technical terms of grammar. 
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A third'' Yai?nava grammar named Caitanyamrta is 
■paentioned'b?^ Professor Colebrooke. 

' /'■ ■ 

k SOME IMPORTA^^ WORKS ON 
. . . GRAMMAR 

Durghatavrtti: by garanadeva, a Bengali Buddhist of the twelfth 
century a.d. — dealing with derivations of difficult words. 

Bhasavrtti: by Purusottamadeva of the twelfth century a.d.-— a com- 
nlentary on the Astadhy^yi (sections on Vedic accent arc left 
out). ■■■■ ' . , 

by "Vardhamana in a.d. 1140. 

Paribhasavrtti: by STradeva— a collection of paribhasds with their 
explanation, 

Dhdtupradlpa: by Maitreyaraksita who is later than Hemacandra*— 
containing a list of roots and their uses. 

Dhdtuvrtti: by Madhava, son of Sayana — written after the model of 
the DhdtupracBpa, 

Vdiydkaranahhusana Sc Vaiydkaranabhusanasdra : by KondabhatUa,. 
'nephew of Bhattoji— dealing with philosophical and other points, 
of Sanskrit grammar. 

Sabdaratnai by Haridlkslta, grandson of Bhattoji and teacher of 
Nrigcs\'i-— a commentary on the Praudhamanoramd. 

Praiidhamanoramdkiicaniardint : by Panditaraja Jagannatha, the 

great rhetorician— a criticism of the Praudhamanonima. 
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Traces of early poetic efforts may be seen in the 
Rgveda, the Sdtapatha Brdhmana, the Upanisads and 
the Mahahhasya of Patanjali. Many of the Vedic Bharata; 
hymns exhibit fine specimens of poetry. It is true that Natya- 
unlike Classical poets Vedic poets did not employ 
figures of sense like dipaka and utpreksd but that they 
had some idea about the embellishing factors under- 
lying different kinds of literary compositions can be 
ascertained from the repetitions of the same letters or 
words which approach an aniipmsa or a yamaka. The 
two great Epics contain gems of poetical expressions History of 
w'hich are undoubtedly instances of very common Sanskrit 
figures of speech and sense. The term alahkara in 
the technical sense does not occur in the Nirukta but 
Yaska uses irtn the sense of ‘one that adorns’. In 
the Nighantu iii. 13 a list of twelve varieties of 
particles of comparison is given. Six of such varieties 
are indicated by the particles, iva, yatha, na, cit, nu 
and a. Yaska also mentions bhutopamd, siddhopama, 
rupopama and luptopama among other varieties of 
comparison. The rules of Panini, however, illustrate 
that the technical words like upamd, upamana, etc. 
had gathered a fixed meaning long before Panini 
wrote his grammar. Reference to a science of poetics, 
however, cannot be found in the works of Yajna- 
valkya and Apastamba' or the ViMupurdna and the 
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Four 
schools o£ 
poetics 


Arthasastra and it is extremely doubtful whether any 
science of Poetics really evolved in India before 
Patanjali. As we have said before the origin may be 
traced with certainty from the time of Bharata who 
in the Natyasastra mentions four alankaras^ ten gums 
and thirty-six laksanas of a good Kavya. 

The literature on poetics and dramaturgy is conspi- 
cuously rich in Classical Sanskrit. Many able 
thinkers have written important works both on poetics, 
and dramaturgy. These allied subjects have been 
treated by one and the same author. Bharata’s 
Natjasastra is the earliest known treatise on poetics 
and dramaturgy. The date of this monumental com- 
position has been variously assigned by scholars to 
the period between the second century b.c. and third 
century a.d. The Natyasastra shows unmistakable 
proofs of a systematic tradition which has preceded 
it by at least a century. Bharata has been held in 
high esteem by all later writers on poetics and his 
work has continued to be a source oE inspiration to 
them. ^ ^ ■ 

With the progress of years there arose four main 
schools of poetics which maintain different views with 
regard to the essential characteristics of poetry. Thus 
from time to time, alahkara (figure), liti (style), rasa 
(aesthetic pleasure) and dhvani (suggestion) have been, 
declared to be the essential factors of poetry. The 
Dhvani school, however, has grown to be the most 
important of all schools of Alaiikara literature. 
Anandavardhana, the author of the Dhvanyaloka is 
known to be the pioneer of this school and it has 
been for his commentator Abhinavagupta to bring 
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out the importance o£ the doctrine of Dhvani through i 

his lasting contributions.' 

Bhamaha is one of the earliest rhetoricians to take (ij Alan- ■ 

up a systematic discussion of poetic embellishments kara school J 

after Bharata’s treatment of figures. Bhamaha i! 

flourished in all probability in the seventh century . ;| 

a.d. His only work, the Kavyalankara, contains six Kruyalah- ' * 

chapters. In his definition of poetry Bhamaha has kara' , 

I accorded equal status to ‘word’ and ‘import’, though 

I he has devoted more attention to the former. ; 

1 Udbhata wrote his Alankarasamgraha in the latter j 

\ half of the eighth century a.d. The work is a collec- 
: tion of verses defining forty-one figures and contains udbhata : 

i six chapters. In his treatment of figures Udbhata has AlaiikSra- 

followed in the line of Bhamaha.^ saihgraha ] 

Rudrata wrote his Kavyalankara in the first quarter Rudrata ; 
of the ninth century a.d. The work which is in Kavyaiau- 
sixteen chapters, deals mainly with figures of poetry. k<*r^ 

, In his treatment of figures Rudrata seems to have 
been the follower of a tradition different from that 
; of Bhamaha and Udbhata. Of the three commen- 
tators of Rudrata, Namisadhu appears to be the most 
■ important. 

I Dandin, the author of the Kavyadarsa, is the pre- 
i cursor of the Riti school which was developed by (ji)Rj-ti 
Vamana. Though Dandin is usually assigned to the school 
seventh century a.d., still the relative priority of Bha- 

^According to modern scholars, a comparatively late work on 
Indian poetics is the Agnipurana where in as many as eleven chap- 
ters, comprehensive and authoritative information about the various 
schools of poetics known to the author is available* 

® Though Udbhata belongs to the Alahkara school, his well-known 
commentator Pratiharenduraja, a pupil of Mukulabhatta, is a follower 
of the Rasa school. Pratiharenduraja is assigned to the first half of 
the tenth century a.d. 
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Dandin ; 

Kavyii- 

darsa 


Varaana : 

Kavyalan- 

karasutra 


(iii) Rasa 
school 


Lollata 


!§ri- 

Sahkuka 


Bhatta- 
nayaka : 
Hfdaya- 
darpana 


maha and Dandin is a disputed point in the history of 
Sanskrit poetics. Dandin appears to have been greatly 
influenced by the Alahkara school. His most out- 
standing contribution to poetics is the concept of 
Guna. In his definition of poetry Dandin gives more 
importance to the word-element than to the sense- 
element. The most authoritative commentator of 
the Kavyadarsa is Tarunavacaspati. 

Vamana who flourished in the latter half of the 
eighth century a.d., wrote his Kavyalankdrasutra in 
five chapters and twelve sections in which he boldly 
asserted that Riti is the soul of poetry. The ten 
Gunas are important in so far as they constitute Riti. 
The Kamadhenu, a late work by Gopendra Tippa 
Bhupala, is a lucid commentary on the Kdvydlankdra- 
sutra. 

The Rasa school originated from the interpretations 
by different commentators of Bharata’s aphorism on 
Rasa. Lollata who is known to be the earliest inter- 
preter, flourished in the eighth century a.d. The 
work of Lollata is unfortunately lost to us, though a 
review of his opinion is found in the Ahhinava- 
hharatl of Abhinavagupta and the Kavyaprakdsa of 
Mammata. The text of Dandin’s Kavyadar& on 
figure, rasavat, leads us to presume that the rhetori- 
cian was influenced by the School of Lollata. 

Another interpreter is Srl-l§ahkuka who has criti- 
cized the views of Lollata. The work of Srl-i^ankuka 
also is lost to us. He is believed to be a junior con- 
temporary of Lollata. 

Bhattanayaka is the most celebrated commentator 
of the Rasa school. He is said to have flourished 
between the last quarter of the ninth century a.d. and 
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the beginning of the tenth century a.d. His work, 
the Hrclayadarpana, is unfortunately lost to us. Bhatta- 
nayaka has rejected the views of Lollata and Sri- 
gahkuka. It is intex-esting to note that Bhattanayaka 
has recognized two additional powers of word, viz., 
the power of generalization (bhavakatva) by which 
the meaning is made intelligible to the audience and 
the power of bhojakatva which enables the audience 
to relish the enjoyment of the poem. 

The doctrine of Dhvani according to which ‘sugges- 
tion’ is held to be the essence of poetry, was formu- 
lated by Anandavardhana in his Dhvanyaloka iit the 
middle of the ninth century a.d. Anandavardhana 
informs us that the doctrine of Dhvani is very old, 
the dim beginnings of which are lost in oblivion. 
According to Anandavardhana, a word is not only 
endowed with the two pow'ers of denotation {sakti) 
and implication (laksana) but also with that of sugges- 
tion {vyanjana). Through the power of suggestion, 
either a subject, or a figure or a sentiment is revealed. 

The views of Anandavardhana found a large and 
definite shape in the writings of his erudite commen- 
tator Abhinavagupta who flourished at the end of 
the tenth and the beginning of the eleventh century 
A.D. Abhinavagupta has to his credit two important 
commentaries on poetics which may be looked upoit 
as independent treatises and these are the Locana on 
the Dhvanyaloka of Anandavardhana and the Abhi- 
7iavabharati on the Ndtyasastra of Bharata. Abhinava- 
gupta thinks that all suggestion must be of sentiment, 
for the suggestion of subject or that of figure may be 
ultimately reduced to the suggestion of sentiment. 


(iv) Dhvani 
school 

Ananda- 
vardhana : 
Dlivanya- 
loka 


Abhinava- 
gupta : 
Locana & 
Abhinava- 
bharati 
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B. WORKS ON POETICS & DRAMATURGY 

Ahhidhavrttimatrka: by Mukulabhatta who is generally assigned to 
the period between the end of the ninth and the beginning of 
the tenth century a.d, — s. grammatico -rhetorical work. 

Kavyaniimamsa: by Rajasekhara of the tenth century a.d. — written 
in eighteen chapters-— a practical hand-book for poets. 

Vakroktipvita: by Kuntala or Kuntaka who flourished in the middle 
of the tenth century a.d. and belonged to a reactionary school to* 

■ Dhvani — upholding Vakrokti (figurative speech) as the essence 

i of poetry. (The Vakrokti school is an off -shoot of the older 

? Alankara school). 

;; Dasarupaka: by Dhananjaya of the tenth century a.d. — containing 

V also a section on dramaturgy besides sections on Rasa and allied 

•- topics — commented on by Dhanika, a contemporary of Dhanafi- 

: java in his Avaloka. 

Aucifyaviedra and Kavikanthdbharana: by Ksemendra of the 
eleventh century a.d. — the first, discussing propriety as essential 
to sentiment and the second, discussing such topics as the possibility 
: of becoming a poet, the issue of borrowing, etc., etc. 

Sarasvatihanthdbharana and Srngdraprakdsa : by Bhoja of the first 
half of the eleventh century a.d. — the first, an enclyclopaedic work 
containing information about different schools of poetics and the 
second, a supplement to the first and containing a section on 
dramaturgy. 


Vyakiiviveka: by Mahimabhat^a of the second half of the eleventh 
century a.d. who belonged to the reactionary school to Dhvani — 
containing discussions on the possibility of including Dhvani 
under inference. 

Kdvyapmkdsa: by Mammaui of the eleventh century a.d. — much in- 
fluenced by the writings of Anandavardhana and Ahhinavagupra 
— discussing Rasa as the soul of poetry — commented on by Hucaka 
(identified with Ruyyaka, author of the Alafikamsarvasta)^ 
Manikyacandra, ^5rTdhara, Candidasa, Vis\’anatha and GoviiuUu. 
besides a number of minor commentators. 

Bhrwaprakdsana: by J^aradatanaya who flourished in the first half of 
the twelfth century a.d. and w'as one of the later writers on Rasa — 
much influenced by the works of Bhoja — dealing with topics of 
--■A., clrama. 

Alahkarasaruasva: by Ruyyaka of the latter half of the twelfth cen- 
tury A.D. — written in the line of Udbhata — discussing the import- 
ance of Dhvani in so far .as it embellishes the expressed meaning 
— commented on by Jayaratha, Vidyacakravartin and others. 

Kavydnidasanai by Hemacandra, belonging to the twelfth century 
A.D. who has borrowed from the writings of Abhinavagupta,. 
Mamma ta, Kuntala and others. 

Vaghhatalafikdra: by Vagbham of the twelfth century a.d. — a work 
in verse. 

Candmlokai by Jayadeva who w^as not earlier than the twelfth century 
A.D. — a convenient manual of figures of speech with happy illustra- 
tions. 
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Rasamahjcirl and Rasatarangim: by Bhanudatta who was not earlier 
than the twelfth centitry a.d. — the two works treating of Rasa and 
allied topics. 

!\’atyndarlyana : by Ramacandra and Gunacandra of the twelfth century 
"a.d. — a work on dramaturgy differing widely from the Ndtyasdstra 
of Bharata. 

Kavydnusasana: by Vagbhata of the thirteenth century a.d., who 
"follows Hcmacandra. 

Kavitdrahasya or Kdvyakalpalata: by Arisimha and his pupil Amara- 
candra, two ^vetambara Jainas, belonging to the thirteenth cen- 
tury A.D. 

Kavikalpalatd: by Deves'vara, a Jaina writer, probably belonging to- 
the thirteenth century a.d, 

NdtakalaksanaratJiakosa: by Sagaranandin of the thirteenth century 
a.d. — a work on dramaturgy — strictly following the Ndtyasdstra, 

Ekdvali: by Vidyadhara of the fourteenth century a.d. — written for 
King Narashiiha of Orissa — belonging to the Dhvani school — 
commented on by IMallinatha in his Tarald. 

Pratdparudrayasohhmnna: by Vidyanatha of the fourteenth century 
A.D. — written for King Prataparudra of Warangal — a voluminous 
treatise containing various informations about poetics and drama- 
turgy. 

Sdhity adar panel : by Visvanatha of the fourteenth centurry a.d. — treat- 
ing in the manner of Mammata, Rasa as the soul of poetry, though 
fully acknowledging the importance of Dhvani-— containing dis- 
cussions on both poetics and dramaturgy — criticizing Mammata 
and in turn criticized by Govinda and Jagannatha. 

Vjjvalantlamani: by Rupagosvamin of the sixteenth century a.d. wBo* 
regards the Erotic as only a different name for the Devotional 
{Bhakti) — commented on by JTvagosvamin who flourished after 
him in the same century, in his Locanarocarii. 

Alahkdrasekham : by Kesavamisra of the sixteenth century a.d, — a 
short treatise on poetics, the Karikas of which according to the 
author are the composition of :§auddhodani. 

Citramlmdmsd and Kuvalaydnanda: by Appayyadiksita of the seven- 
teenth century a.d., who is noted for his critical imsight and origi- 
nality of appreciation. The first has been criticized by Jagan- 
natha and the second is based on the Candrdloka of Jayadeva. 

Rasagangddheira: by Jagannatha of the seventeenth century a.d. who 
is the last of the Titans in Indian poeticvS and evinces a superb 
power of criticism and presentation^ — an important work on the 
dialectics of Indian poetics in particular. 
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CHAPTER XV 


METRICS 


A. INTRODUCTION 

Metrics: In the Brahmanas we find discussions on metrical 

a Vcdinga matters and it may be presumed that at that time the 
study of metrics was deemed essential as one of the 
six Vedahgas. 

Pingala; Pingala is, however, the earliest known author on 
his Sutra prosody. In his work which is of the Sutra-type, we 
find for the first time the use of algebraic symbols. 
The book discusses both Vedic and Classical metres. 
Scholars opine that Pihgala’s work is surely earlier 
than the chapters on metre (chs. XIV, XV) in the 
Natyasastra and the metrical section of the Agni- 
purana. The text attributed to this author on Prakrit 
metres {Prakrta-Paingald) is undoubtedly a later work. 

B. WORKS ON METRICS 

^rtUahodJia : ascribed to Kalidasa and often attributed to Vararuci — 
a manual of Clasvsical metres. 

Siivrttalilaka: by Ksemendra of the eleventh century a.d. — containing 
a variety of Classical metres. 

Chando'nusdsanai by Hcmacandra of the twelfth century a.d. — a com- 
pilation and not an original work. 

Vrltaratndkara: by Kedarabhatta (earlier than the fifteenth century 
Am.)— a bulky book dealing with one hundred and thirty-vsix 
metres. 

Vrttamtmkara: by Narayana of the sixteenth century a.d. 
Chandomafijan: by Gangadasa — a late and yet popular work on 
prosody. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

LEXICOGRAPHY 


A. INTRODUCTION 

Yaska’s Nirukta is the oldest extant lexicographic 
work wLich contains a collection of Vedic terms. The 
lexicons of Classical Sanskrit literature are in many 
respects difEerent from the Nirukta. One of the salient 
points of difEerence is that the Classical dictionaries 
treat of nouns and indeclinables while the Nighantus 
contain both nominal and verbal forms. Almost all 
the lexicographical works of Classical Sanskrit are 
written in verse. 

The Namalinganusasana or the Amarakosa is one 
of the eat best lexicogiaphical works in Classical 
Sanskrit. Amarasiihha, the author, probably flourished 
in the seventh century a.d. He is, however, believed 
to have been one of the nine gems’ in the court of the 
famous Vikramaditya. Of the many commentators of 
this work, Ksirasvamin, Sarvananda, Bhanuji and 
Mahesvara are well-known. 

B. LESS IMPORTANT LEXICONS 

Tr-ikandascsa and Hardvalii by Punisottama— both early lexicons 
containing collections of many rare’ words. 

by Sasvata, a contemporary of Amarasiriiha 
Abhtdhana^^^^ by Halayudha of the^ tenth century a.d. ’ 

I (iijiiyani'ix by Yadava of the eleventh century a.d. 
AbhiMianacinirwiani and Anekdrthasamgrahai by Hemacandra of 
A.D.—both containing a rich variety of words. 

\ li^vaprakasa: by Meliesvara of the twelfth century a.d. 

by Medinikara of the fourteenth century a.d. 

I fu aspatya , by Taranatha larkavacaspati of the nineteenth century 
A.D.~.an encyclopaedic work of outstanding merit. 


Yaska: 

Nirukta 


Amara- 
siitiha : 
Amara-^ 
kosa 
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J,abdakalpadrmna: an encyclopaedic compilation made bv a batch of 
Sanskrit Pundits in the nineteenth centurv A d under the o?, ” 
nage of Raja Sir Radhakanta Deva. ^ P®'™' 
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CHAPTER XVII 

CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS LAW 


A. GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
LEGAL WORKS 

Besides the Siautasutras and the Grhyasutras there 
were in ancient times a number of Dharmasutras 

I which may be view'cd as rudimentary texts on civil and 

I religious law. Among these Dharmasutras mention v , 

1 must be made of _Dharmasutras oi Gautama. DhaLa- 
Harlta, Vasistha, Bodhayana, Apastamba, Hiranya- 
ke^in and others. It is not definitely known when 
these Sutras were composed but it is generally believed 
that their age must be approximately the fifth or the 
fourth century b.c. Two other Dharmasutras, the 
Vaisnavadharmasutra and the Vaikhanasadharnia- 
; sutra were written at a later period, the former being 
l: assigned to the third century a.d. Grave doubt exists 
I as to the antiquity of the alleged Dharmasutras of 
I Paithinasi, Sankhalikhita, Usanas, Kasyapa, Brhaspati 

( and others. 

^ The most outstanding and popular work on Brahma- 
I nical laws is the Manavadharmasastra or the Manii- 
smrti. Though the author of this w'ork is generally 
i known to be Manu, still the present text is said to have 
; been the work of Bhrgu. Again, from certain refer- 
ences it becomes evident that the present version of 
the Mcmusmrti was narrated by one of Bhrgu’s Manu- 
students and not even by Bhrgu himself. Dr. Biihler smrti: 

^ suggests that the Manavadharmasastra or the Mann- authorship 
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smrti is a recast and versification of an original work 
of the type of Sutra works known as the Manavasutm- 
karana, a subdivision of the Maitrayanlya school which 
adheres to a redaction of the Krsna-Yajurveda. The 
work itself ascribes its origin to Brahma whence it 
came to men via Manu and Bhrgu w'hile the Narada 
Smrti tells of a smrti in 100,000 verses by Manu re- 
duced to 12,000 by Narada, 8,000 by Markandeya and 
4,000 by Sumati, son of Bhrgu. This account is sugges- 
tive of a successive series of redactions of some original 
sutra and the inconsistencies in the Smrti as well as 
allusions to a Vrddha-Manu and Brhan-Manu have 
been adduced in support of this view. 

It has been argued that the present text of the Manu- 
Age smni contains various facts about the supremacy of 
the Brahmanas over other castes. The presumption, 
therefore, is that the work was written at a time when 
the Brahmanas were kings of India and had great 
power in their hands. History tells us that there were 
Brahmana kings in India after the fall of the Suhgas. 
It is known that the Kanvas ruled in ancient India for 
forty-five years in the first century b.c. It is suggested 
that the present text of the Maniismrti was prepared 
during the reign of the Kanvas. 

The Manusmrti is written in lucid Sanskrit verse 
which comprises 2684 couplets arranged in twelve 
chapters. The work discusses at length the duties of 
the four castes and the four orders of Hindu society, 
the duties of the king in particular and civil and 
Contents & criminal law. The work has been commented on by 
comracn- numerous scholars including Medhatithi, Govindaraja,, 
tators N^ayana, KuUuka, Raghavananda and Nandana. 
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B. IMPORTANT WORKS ON LAW 

Naradasmrli: Presumably a late work which has its indivicUnl 
merits hut cannot stand comparison with the work o£ Manu— 
usunlly regarded as the legal supplement to the Munusmrli 

BrliaspiilLsinrl,: A supplemental^ work to the ManHsmrti~hc\on<nn« 
to the sixth or the seventh century a.d. ' 

yajmvalkyasmrti: An important work 'in the style of the Maimsmrti 
containing a methodical and very satisfactory treatment with 
; a stamp of individual ity—not earlier than the third cciitiirv 

Am— commented on_ by Vijhane^vara of the eleventh century 
a.d. m Ins Mitaksara. 

Samskdrapailrlhati and Prmascittaprakarana: bv BhavadovablritCi 
(eleventh century a.d.), the famous minister of King Harivarman 
of south hengal. * 

Hmrtikalpataru : by Laksmldhara. minister of Govindacandra of 
Kanauj (twelfth century a.d.). 

ParSsarasmrli: The author of this work is not the same person 
authority by Yajnavalkya— commented on by 
Madhava, of the fourteenth century a.d.. in hi.s Parasaramadliava. 

Bffihmanasarvasva: by Halayudha, of the twelfth centurv id - 
written for .King Laksmanasena of Bengal. ' “ ' 

Dasakarmapaddbaii: by Pasupati of the twelfth century \d 

Pitrdayitdi by Aniruddha of the twelfth century a.d. 

Caturvargacintdmani: by Hemadri of the thirteenth century ad— a 
voluminous work. ^ 

Dharmaratna: by JImutavahana of the fourteenth centurv ad— an 
important work containing the famous Ddyabhaea wliich domi- 
nates the views of Bengal on inheritance. 

Dlpakalikir. fay Sulapani of the fourteenth century a.d.— a commen- 
tary on the Yfij naval kvasmrti. 

Madampdrijata: by Vi^vc.svara of the fourteenth century ad— a 
[ work on religious laws. 

Vivddaraindkara, Smrtiratnakara and other Ratnakaras: by Candcs- 
yara, grand-uncle of Vidyapati, minister of Htirisirhha of' the 
fourteenth century a.d.— very important law books. 

Raglmnandanasmrtis: by Raghunandana of the sixteenth century 
^ A.D,— twenty-eight in number— all bearing the appellation of 

Tattva, lithitattvaf Udvahatattvdj etc. — highly authorita- 

^ ^ in Bengal. 

Vivddacintdmani, Vyavahdracintdmam and other Cintdmanis- bv 
Vacaspati who wrote for Bhairavasimha (Harinarayana) and Rama'- 
bhadra (Rupanarayana) of IMithila {fifteenth centurv a.d.)— hiirhly 
important law books. ' ^ j 

, Viramitrodaya: by Mitramisra of the seventeenth century a.d,— a 
.. voluminous work. • ^ 

! Nirnayasindhu: by ICamalakarabhatpi of the seventeenth century a.d. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


POLITICS 


Kautilya : 

Artlia- 

slistra 


0 


A. INTRODUCTION 

Kautilya’s work is an outstanding work in the field of 
Indian politics and is claimed by some modern scholars 
to have been composed sometime in the third century 
A.0., though traditionally the author is believed to have 
been none other than Canakya or Visnugupta, the able 
minister of Maurya Candragupta (fourth century b.c.), 
who has been unanimously recognized by all scholars 
as the Machiavelli of India. It is, however, a contro- 
versial matter as to whether Kautilya himself wrote 
the book in the Maurya age, or it was the production 
in a late period of any other author or a board of 
authors belonging to the Kautilyan school of political 
and economic thoughts. The Aj-thasastra mentions 
Brhaspati, Bahudantiputra, Visalaksa and U&nas as 
authorities and thus exhibits every sign of a long prior 
development of this science. The book is a perfect 
manual for the conduct of kings in their political exist- 
ence. It is divided into fifteen great sections, adhi- 
karanas, and 180 sub-divisions, prakaranas. The sub- 
division is crossed by one into chapters, Adhyayas, 
which are marked off from the prose of the treatise 
by the insertion of verses summing up the doctrine 
expounded before. Later works on this science are 
mainly based on the Arthasastra. 

It is not true to say that the Vedic Indian occupied 
himself with reh^ous practices alone and ignored 
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practical life and temporal topics. The Grhyasutra of 
Hiranyakesin and the Mahabharata recognise Dharma 
Aitha and Kama as the three ends of human existence 
Doctrines of Artha appear to have found their first 
expressions in didactic verse. The Mahabharata in- 
forms us that Brahma, the creator was the author of 
an Arthasastra m 100,000 sections, that Siva as Vis'a 
laksa reduced it to 10,000, that Indra brought it down 
to 5,000 and that Brhaspati and Usanas graduallv re- 
duced the same to 3,000 and 1,000 sections respectively. 
The epic itself contains certain sections dealing with 
polity and scholars have traced the actual use of a 
formal Arthasastra in it. 


The discovery, nearly half a century ago, of the 
Arthasastra of Kautilya, the lost jewel from the trea- 
sure-house of Indian political literature, brought a revo- 
lution in the study of ancient Indian politico-economic 
/ topics. The work was first published in 1909 bv the 
late Dr R. Shamasastry of Mysore and its value may 
, be guessed from the comment of a scholar tvho dei 
cribed it as a library of ancient India’. 

Kautilya bases his own political theories and dis- 
courses on a monarchical form of government, but not 
an absolute monarchy. All early teachers of political 
, science were of opinion that the king’s supreme duty 
; was to contribute to the happiness and welfare of hi's 
' nwn people and to maintain peacefully law and order 
; m his own kingdom so that the life and property of 
bus people might be well protected and secured. The 
king s other higher duty was to remain ever vigilant 
over the activities of neighbouring rulers of foreign 
states and ready for launching direct hostility by 
war, if need be. The above two duties respectively 
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known as tantra and ^avapd have been elaborately 
treated by Kaiitilya, And one may presume that hi 
the Arthasastra Kautilya probably wanted to state the 
principles and regulations of state-craft as also laws 
and ordinances which may be regarded as an ideal for 
an ambitious king (vijigtsu) who aspires to build an 
empire under himself as the lord-paramount. 

B. MINOR WORIvS ON POLITICS 

Mtisara: by Kamandaka— written in verse with the character of it 
Kayya—not later than the eighth century a.d. 

Ntthrikydmrta: by Somacleva, the author of Yasastilaka — the details 
of war and kindred topics arc meagrely dealt with and the author 
appears to be a great moral teacher. 

Laghu Arhannlti: by the great Jaina writer Hemacandra (a.d. I088» 
A.D. 1172) — written in verse— an abbreviation of another bigger 
work of the author written in Prakrit, 

Yuktikalpataru: ascribed to Bhoja. 

Nitiratndham: by Candesvara, a jurist — grand-uncle of Vidyaj)atl, 
&ukranlti'. of unknown authorship — a work of a very late date^ 
mentioning the use of gunpowder. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
EROTICS 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Eroiics 01 the science of love was specially studied in 
ancient India. The^most outstanding work on the 
subject is the Kamasutra of Vatsyayana who is placed Vatsya- 
soinewhere in the third century a.d. The w'ork is = 
divided into seven parts and is written in prose inters- 
persed with stray verses. The work does not claim to 
have been the first to be written on that subject. The 
woik is a mine of information on matters relating to 
the social order and customs of the day. 

Yasodhara of the thirteenth century a.d.^ wrote a YaSo- 
cornmentary, the Jayamangala, on the Kamasutra ofdhara: 
Vatsyayana. Credit is due to this commentator who 
has explained many technical terms used by 
Vatsyayana. 


B. MINOR WORKS ON EROTICS 


Pancasayaka: by JyotirKvara, later than Ksemendra 
JialtrafMsya: by Kokkoka— prior to a.d. 1200. 

Ratimanjarf. by one Jayadeva of unknown date— sometimes identified 
With the poet ot the Gitagovinda. 

Anaugamnga : Iw_ Kalyanamalla of the sixteenth century a.d. 
a isas ra. )y i agaijuna of unknown date — often wrongly identilied 
with the great Buddhist thinker. 
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CHAPTER XX 


Introduc- 

tion 


Caraka 


Su^ruta & 
his com- 
mentators 


MEDICINE 

A. HISTORY OF MEDICAL WORKS 

A Study of Vedic literature will reveal that Anatomy, 
Embryology and Hygiene were known to Vedic 
Indians. The science of Ayurveda was also looked 
upon as one of the auxiliary sciences to the Vedas. 
There are references in early literature to ancient sages 
who delivered instruction on the science of medicine. 
Atreya is one of these sages who is usually held to 
be the founder of the science, and Canakva is said to 
have written on medicine. According to Buddhist 
tradition, Jivaka, a student of Atreya, was a specialist 
in the diseases of children. 

The earliest extant literature on medicine is the 
Carakasamhita. Caraka, according to Professor Levi, 
was a contemporary of King Kaniska. It is, however, 
known that the present text of Caraka was revised by 
one Drdhabala, a Kashmirian, who lived as late as the 
eighth or the ninth century a.d. 

Susruta is another great teacher of Indian medicine 
whose name occurs in the famous Bower Manuscript 
and who is mentioned as the son of Visvamitra in the 
Mahabharata. As early as the ninth and the tenth 
centuries his reputation travelled far beyond India. 
Among his commentators, mention must be made of 
Cakrapanidatta (eleventh century a.d.), besides Jaiy- 
yata, Gayadasa and Dallana. 

Bhela is another authority who is said to have 
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written a Samhita which, in the opinion of some 
scholars, is earlier than the work of Caraka. 

B. LATE MEDICAL WORKS 

Astan^asamgraha =^nA AsmngahrdayasamhitS-. by Vagbhati th^ 
great authority after Suaruta—often identiaL whh rh. " ? 

authority referred to by I-tsing. ^ medical 

Rasaratnakara: by Nagarjuna, probably of the seventh or tho • i ru 

as; .“pSa"?, 

“Tn"i4vS'’.s;sr.? sja- » •'>« "»»■ 

limvapmkpsa: by Bhavamisra of the sixteenth ceLuiy' ad 
Vmdyapvana: by Lolimbaraja of the seventeenth centLy i.o. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


ASTRONOMY, MATHEMATICS AND 
ASTROLOGY 

A. HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY 

Astro- It is not definitely known whether Astronomy was 

nomy: systematically studied as a science in Vedic times. It 

sdenM^ is as late as the sixth century a.d. in the Pancasid- 
dhantika of Varahamihira that we get information 
about the contents of five Siddhantas of an earlier date. 
It is, how'ever, a fact that the lunar mansions were 
known to Vedic Indians. Dr Weber says that the 
names of some asterisms occur in the Rgveda, the 
Satapathabrahmana, th.t Taittinyasamhita and the 
Atharvaveda. It is presumed that with the discovery 
of planets, the science of Astronomy made a signifi- 
cant advance. Planets are mentioned in the Taittiriya- 
ranyaka, the two Great Epics, and the Law-books of 
Manu. It still remains an open question, however, 
whether the ancient Indians discovered the planets 
independently of others or whether the knowledge 
came to them from a foreign source. Nevertheless, it 
cannot be denied that Indian Astronomy thrived well 
under Greek influence. 


Arya- 
bhata : 
his works 




B. WORKS ON ASTRONOMY 

Before the discovery of the Pancasiddhantika, Arya- 
bhata was regarded as the only authority on Indian 
Astronomy. Aryabhata wrote towards the close of 
the fifth century a.d. Three of his works now avail- 
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^ble to us are the Aryabhattya, in ten stanzas, the 
DasagUikasutra and the Aryastasata in which there is 
a section on Mathematics. 

Aryabhata is to be carefully distinguished from 
another author of the same name who wrote the 
Aryasiddhanta in the tenth century a.d. and was 
known to Alberunl. 

Brahmagupta is another great name in Indian 
Astronomy who in the seventh century a.d. wrote two 
important works, the Brahmasphutasiddhanta and the 
Khandakhadyaka. 

Lalla who is later than Brahmagupta, has to his 
credit one work the Sisyadhwrddhitantra. 

To the eleventh century belong two writers Bhoja 
and Satananda whose works are respectively, the 
Rajamrganka and the Bhasvatt. 

Bhaskaracarya of a.d. 1 150 wrote his masterpiece, the 
SiddhantaHroniani, which is divided into four sections. 
A second woi^Jc of his is the Karanakutuhala. 

C. WORKS ON MATHEMATICS 


In the field of Indian Mathematics, there are only a 

few names. Aryabhata was the first to include in his Aryabhata, 

work a section on Mathematics. Brahmagupta has Brahma- 

discussed the principles of ordinary Arithmetic in a ^i^hruira 
brief manner. In the ninth century a.d. MahavTra- & 
carya wrote an elementary but comprehensive work Bhaskara 
on Indian Mathematics. In the tenth century a.d, he 
wrote his Trisati which discusses quadratic equations. 

It was Bhaskaracarya who in the two sections viz., 

Lilavati and Bijaganita of his work, the SiddhantasirO' 
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Arya- 
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.Brahma- 

bis 

works 


Lalla: 

.^^isyadblvr- 

ckilutantra 
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mani, made some lasting contributions to Indian 
Mathematics. 

D. WORKS ON ASTROLOGY 

In India Astrology has been studied as a science from 
very ancient times. The works of Varahamihira, of 
course, eclipsed the fame of earlier authorities 
whose writings are lost to us. Fragments of one 
Vrddhagargasamhita are still available. Varahamihira 
classified Astrology into the three branches of Tantra 
the astronomical and mathematical foundations, 
Hora— that dealing with horoscope and Samhita — that 
discussing natural Astrology. The most outstanding 
contribution of Varahamihira is the Brhatsamhita 
which was commented on by Bhattotpala. On the 
Hora section Varahamihira wrote two works, the 
BrJiajjataka and the Laghujdtaka. Besides the works 
of Varahamihira, we find a reference to a Yavanajd- 
taka of dubious authorship. 

Among later works on Astrology, me^ition may be 
mad.e of the Hordsatapancdsikd by Prthuyasas, son of 
Varahamihira, the Hordsdstra by Bhattotpala, the 
Vidyamadhavlya (before a.d. 1350 the VrddhavdsUtha- 
samhitd of unknown authorship, the Jyotisasaroddhara 
of Harsakirti, the Jyotirvidyabharana of unknown 
authorship (not later than the sixteenth century a.d.) 
and the Tdjikd in two parts (the Samjndtantra and the 
Varsatantra) of Nllakantha (sixteenth century a.d.).’ 

^ Closely associated with works on Astrology are treatises on omens 

such treatises are the Adhhutasamnt 
(tweltth century a.d.) and the Samudratilaka (twelfth century a.d.) hv 
Ijurlabharaja and Jagaddeva. The Ramalarahasya of Bhayabhanjana- 
sarman is a work on geomancy and under the style of the PdkikakevaU, 
preserved m the Bower Manuscript, are the two treatises on cubomancy. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


MISCELLANEOUS SCIENCES 


Archery 


Sciences of 
elephants 
& horses 


Architec- 

ture 


Science of 
Jewels 


It is a pity that though the Indians specialized in 
almost every branch of Sanskrit literature, the litera- 
ture on a considerable number of minor sciences is 
little known to us.- Thus there are no extant works 
on Archery. Among the authoritative writers on 
Archery the names of Vikramaditya, Sada^va and 
Sarhgadatta have reached us. 

On the sciences of elephants and horses which are 
associated with the names of two ancient sages 
Palakapya and Salihotra respectively, a few works are 
available. The Hastyayurveda of uncertain date and 
the Matangalila of Narayana are the two known 
works on the science of elephants. The Ahdyurveda 
of Gan a, the Asvavaidyaka of Jayadatta and of 
Drpaiikara, the Yogamanjari of Vardhamana and the 
Asvacikitsa of Nakula are extant works on the science 
of horses. ^ 

The literature on Architecture is represented by 
the Vastuvidya, the Maniisyrdayacandrika in seven 
chapters, the Mayamata in thirty-four chapters, the 
Yuktikalpataru in twenty-three chapters, the Sama- 
rdiiganasutradhara of Bhoja, the VisvaharmaprakUm 
and some sections of the Brhatsamhita, the Matsya- 
purana, the Agnipurana, the Gariidapurana, the 
Visniidharmottara, the Kasyqpasamhita, the Silpa- 
ratna of Srikumara and such other works. 

The science of jejiyels.has been discussed in such 
works as the A gas timdta',' the ^gtnapariksa of Buddha- 
bhatta and the Ncroaralnq-^ap^a of Narayanapandita. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


I 

Nyaya 


Introduc- 

tion 

Works on 
Nyaya : 
(a) Old 
school 


PHILOSOPHY 

A. ORTHODOX SYSTEMS 

The Nyaya system wltich represents the analytic 
type of philosophy like the Vaisesika system, has a 
long history that extends over the vast period of 
twenty centuries. Indian tradition has assigned a 
unique status to this system and it has been uni- 
versally held in high esteem and reverence. 

There are two well-known schools of the Nyaya 
systems, the old and the new. The earliest known 
literature of the old school is the Nyayasutras of 
Gautama which are divided into five books. It is 
believed that the Nyayasutras are as old as the third 
century b.c.' Vatsyayana’s Nyayabhasya is the most 
important commentary on the Nyayasutras of Gau- 
tama and it is presumed that the woj^k was written 
before a.d. 400. Vatsyayana’s views were vehemently 
criticized by Dihnaga, the famous Buddhist logician, 

^ Dr S. C. Vidyabhusana believes tliat Gautama wrote only the first 
chapter of: the work* and was a contemporary of Ikiddha. De further 
thinks that this Gautama is the same as the author of; the Dhartm- 
stliras who lived in Mithila in the sixth century b.c. He suggests 
that Gautama's original views are contained in the Carakasamhita 
(Vimanastiwna). But the Carakasamhita itself has suffered consider- 
able refashioning and its date is uncertain. Professor Jacobi believes 
that the Nyayasutras and the Nyayabhasya belong to about the 
same time "perhaps separated by a generation. He places them 
between the second century a.d. when the doctrine of iSfmya developed, 
and the fifth century a,i>. when the doctrine of Vijfiana was syste- 
matized. Professor Suali also supports Professor Jacobi and refers 
the work to a.i>. 300. , According to Professor Garb'e the date ivS a.d. 
100. MM. Haraprasada Sastrin believes that the work has undergone 
several redactions. Professor Radhakrishnan places it (though not 
in the present form) in the fourth century b.c. 
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whose probable date is not later than the fifth century 
a.d. Uddyotakara wrote his Nyayavarttika in the 
sixth century a.d. with the sole object of defending 
Vatsyayana against the criticisms of Dihnaga. It 
was Dharmaklrti, another noted Buddhist logician, 
who took up the cause of Dihnaga and wrote his 
Nyayabindu in the latter part of the sixth century a.d. 

Probably Uddyotakara and Dharmaklrti were con- 
temporaries who mutually referred to each other. A 
commentary on the Nydyahindu was written in the 
ninth century by the Buddhist logician Dharmottara. 

It was in the first half of the ninth century a.d. that 
Vacaspati, a versatile genius and most prolific writer, 
came to write his Nydyavdrttikatatparyatikd, a super- 
commentary on the Nyayavarttika of Uddyotakara 
and gave a sufficient stimulus to the orthodox line of 
thought by writing his Nydyasucmibandha {a.d. 841) 
and Nyayasutroddhara. Udayana who is noted for his 
trenchant logic and convincing presentation of facts, 
wrote a commentary on Vacaspati’s Nydyavdrttikatdt- 
paryattkd, kndWn as the Nydyavarttikatdtparyapari- 
suddhi in the last part of the tenth century (a.d. 984). 

The Nydyakusumdnjali, the Atmatattvaviveka, the 
Kirandvali and the Nydyaparisista are four other wrll- 
knowm works of Udayana. Jayanta is another great 
name of - this school and he wrote the Nydyamanjari 
in the tenth century a.d. He is admitted to have been 
a Bengali by origin. Bhasarvajna’s Nydyasdra is a 
survey of Indian logic. The author was a Kashmir 
Saivite of the tenth century a.d. 

Gahgesa is the father of the new school of the Nyaya Works on 
system (Navyanyaya) which flourished mainly in 
Bengal. His T attvacintamam is a magnum opus school 
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Funda- 
mental 
concepts 
of Nyaya 



which tvas written in .the last quarter of the twelfth 
century a.d. The work discusses primarily the four 
means of knowledge admitted in the Nyaya system. 
His son Vardhamana (a.d. 1225) continued the tradi- 
tion by tvriting commentaries on the treatises of Uda- 
yana and Vallabha. Jayadeva (sometimes identified ; 
with 'Paksadhara Misra) of Mithila wrote his Aloka 
on the Tattavacintamani in the latter part of the^ 
thirteenth century a.d. Vasudeva Sarvabhauma, a'; 
Bengali Brahmana, wrote his Tattvacintamanivya- 
khyd — the first great work of the Navadvipa (Nadia) 
school. He had at least three distinguished pupils; 
SrI-Caitanya ]V|ahaprahhu, the famous Vaisnava saint 
and founder Gaudlya Vaisnava school, Raghu- 

natha Siromani, the great logician and Krsnananda 
AgamavagTsa, the author of the Tantrasdra. Raghu- 
natha wrote two outstanding works, viz., the Didhiti 
and the Padarthahhandana in the fifteenth century 
a.d. Jagadrsa (end of the sixteenth century a.d.) and 
Gadadhara (seventeenth century a.d.) are reputed 
thinkers of the modern school, who wrdce beside many 
commentaries, the Sabdasaktiprakdsika and the Vydp- 
tipancaka respectively. Visvanatha’s Nydyasutravrlti 
(a.d. 1634) is another important work. 

The logicians of the old school recognize sixteen 
categories while those of the modern school who have 
been greatly influenced by the Vaise.sika system, 
reduce them to seven only. The logicians of both 
schools accept four means of proof, viz., perception 
[pratyaksa), inference {anumdna), analogy (upamdna) 
and verbal testimony (sahda). They do not admit 
the self-manifestation of a cognition, hike the 
Vai&sika, the KySya regards the world as a com- 
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posite of external, unchangeable and causeless atoms. 

The soul in the Nyaya system is a ‘real substantive be- 
ing’ which has certain qualities. The God (Isvara) is 
the Supreme Spirit or the Universal SouT who acts as 
the Creator of the universe in the capacity of an effi- 
cient cause (nimittakarana), while the atoms are the 
material cause (upadanakar ana). A trne knowledge 
(tattvajnana) of the categories leads to the liberation 
{niukti) of the soul in bondage, and the liberated soul 
is essentially conscious. 

The Vaisesika system which is also called the 11 
Aulukya philosophy, is closely akin to the Nyaya sys- Vaisesika 
tem. It is, however, presumed that the earliest extant 
Uterature of this system is older than what is available introduc- 
in the Nyaya system. Thus while the Vaise-ukasuiras tion 
of Kanada (Kanabhaksa, Kanabhuk or Kasyapa) and 
the Padarthadharmasamgraha of Prasastapada, evince 
no influence of the Nyaya system, the NyayasuLras of 
Gautama and the Bhasya of Vatsyayana betray the 
fact that they have been greatly influenced by the 
views of theWai&sika system. 

The Vaisesikasutras of Kanada which are of un- Works on 
known date but are generally considered to be later Vaisesika 
than 300 B.C., received additions from time to time. 

They are divided into ten books. The work of Pra- 
sastapada which is generally regarded as a commen- 
tary on the Vaisesikasutras may be viewed as an origi- 
nal contribution to the Vai&sika system. Prasastapada 
is usually assigned to the end of the fourth cenUiry 
A.D., though Dr Keith makes him later than Dihnaga, 
but earlier than Uddyotakara. There are four noted 
commentaries on the work of Prasastapada and they 
ar;a t-ViA bii Vvomasivacatva alias 
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Vyomafekhara or Sivaditya (of unknown date, pro- 
bably of the ninth century a.d.), (2) the Nyaya- 
kandati by Srldhara (last part of the tenth century 
A.D.), (3) the Kiranavati and the Laksanavall by 
Udayana (last . part of the tenth century a.d.) 
and (4) the NyayaUlavati by Srivatsa or Vallabha 
(probably towards the end of the tenth or the begin- 
ning of the eleventh century a.d.). Sankara’s Upaskara 
(latter half of the fifteenth century a.d.) is one im- 
portant commentary on the Vaisesikasutras of Kanada. 
Laugaksi Bhaskara’s Tarkakaumudi is another work 
based on Prasastapada’s treatise. 

Among manuals belonging to both Nyaya and 
Vaisesika systems of Indian philosophy, may be men- 
tioned Sivaditya’s Saptapaddrthi (eleventh century 
A.D.), Varadaraja’s Tarkikarakm, Kesavamisra’s Tarka- 
hlut.sa (thirteenth or fourteenth century a.d.), 
Annambhatta’s Tarkasamgraha and Dipika (six- 
teenth or seventeenth century a.d.), Jagadlsa’s Tar- 
kamrta (a.d. 1635) and Visvanatha’s Bhasapariccheda 
or Karikrivall (seventeenth century a.d.) afid its famous 
commentary Siddhantamuktavali by himself. Jaya- 
narayana’s (seventeenth century a.d.) Vivrti is another 
important compendium of the Vaifesika school. 

The Vaisesika system which in broader details agrees 
with the Nyaya, accepts six categories to which a 
seventh was added later on. It recognizes only two 
means of knowledge, viz., perception and inference. 
It does not accept verbal testimony as an independent 
means of proof, but as one included in inference. 
Both the Vaifesika and the Naiyayika are advocates 
of what is known in philosophical terms as Asatkarya- 
vada (the doctrine of the creation of the non-existent 
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effect) and Arambhavada (the doctrine of initiation 
which makes the universe an effect newly produced 
from the eternal atoms). In the state of liberation, 
the soul in Vaisesika conception retains no conscious- 
ness (jnana), while in the Nyaya view the released 
soul is conscious. 

The Sahkhya system is universally believed to be m 
the oldest of the existing systems of Indian philo- Sliiikliya 
sophy. The Sahkhya views are found in the Upa- 
nisads, in the Mahcibharata, in the law-books of Introduc- 
Manu and in the medical works of Caraka and 
others. Indian tradition ascribes the authorship of 
the system to the sage Kapila, an incarnation of Lord 
Visnu. The successors of Kapila were Asuri, Pahea- 
sikha, Gargya and Uliika. Professor Garbe makes 
Paheasikha a contemporary of the great Mlmaihsist 
^abai'asvamin (sometime between a.d. 100 and a.d. 

300). Chinese tradition ascribes the authorship of 
the Sasthitantra to Pancasikha, while Varsaganya 
gets the same credit in others’ opinion. 

The Sanl^iyakarika is the earliest known work of 
the Sahkhya system. It is believed that Isvarakrsna 
wrote this work in the third century a.d.’ An im- 
portant commentary on the Karika is that of Gauda- 
pada.^ The Matharavrtti is another commentary 
which is regarded by some as the source of Gauda- 

^ A Chinese tradition ascribes to Vindbyavasin the writing of a 
work of Varsaganya. Professor Takakusu identifies Vindbyavasin 
with Isvarakrsna, In that case the Karika of Isvarakrsna has an earlier 
basis, GunaVatna, however, regards Vindbyavasin and Isvarakrsna as 
different. Isvarakrsini was earlier than Vasnbandhu who is now 
assigned to the foiinb century a.d. The karika was translated into 
Chinese by Paramartha (sixth century A.D,). 

r Whether he is the same as the author of • the Mandukyakarika 
cannot be decided, and some seek to place hina in the eighth century 
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pada's commentary while others assign a later date 
to it. Yet another commentary on the Sankhya- 
karika is the Yuktidipika which is wrongly ascribed 
to Vacaspati. The Sankhycitattvakaiiinudi of Vacas- 
pati (middle of the ninth century a.d.) is a most 
popular work of this system. Another popular work 
is the Sankhyapravacanasutra which contains six 
chapters. The authorship of this work is attributed 
to one Kapila. But this Kapila cannot be identical 
with the founder sage of this system, for the work 
cannot but be assigned to such a late date as the 
fourteenth century a.d., since it is not referred to 
even in the Sarvadarsanasamgraha of Madhava 
(fourteenth century a.d.). Aniruddha's Sankhyasufra- 
vnti, which was composed in the fifteenth century a.d., 
is an important work commenting on the Sankhya- 
pravacanasuircL But the Sahkhyapravacanahhasya 
of Vijnanabhiksu, (sixteenth century a.d.) a com- 
mentary on the Sahkhyapravaccmasritra, is the most 
important work of the system. Vijhanabhiksu wrote 
another work on Saiikhya known as xhc^ScinkhyasarcL 
The Sahkhya system is essentially dualistic, inas- 
much as it speaks of Purusa (Spirit) and Prakrti 
(Matter) as the two Ultimate Realities. The funda- 
mental position of this system is that 'cause' is the 
entity in which 'effect* lies in a subtle form. Thus 
this system advocates the doctrine of Satkaryavada. 
The world is said to be the evolution of Prakrti which 
is its material cause, Prakrti has been described to 
be of the nature of equilibrium of the triple Giiiias, 
saliva (purity-stuff), rajas (passion-stuff) and lamas 
(inertia-stuff). Purusa is defined as Pure Spirit which 
is different from Prakrti and Purusas are many in 
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number, A Supreme Spirit (Isvara) or God is not 
admitted to exist in so many words. The Sahkhya 
system acknowledges the authority o£ three means of 
knowledge, viz., perception, inference and verbal 
testimony. 

The Yoga and the Sahkhya systems are used as iv 
complementary aspects of one whole system. While Yoga 
the Sahkhya system signifies hheoryk the Yoga signi- 
fies 'practice’. In the Upanisads, the Mahcibharata, Introduc- 
the Jaina and the Buddhist literatures, Yoga practices don 
have been mentioned. 

The Yogasutras of Patanjali^ form the earliest ex- Works on 
tant literature on the Yoga system. The Yogasutras Yoga 
are divided into four chapters known as samadhi (con- 
centration), sadhana (practice), vibhuti (miraculous 
powers) and kaivalya (emancipation). It is Vyasa who, 
according to modern scholars, is said to have written 
a masterly commentaiy on the Yogasutras about the 
fourth century a.d., though traditionally he is believed 
to be the same as the author of the Mahcibharata. ' 
Vacaspati w^ote an interesting and learned gloss 
on the Vyasabhasya known as the Tattvavaisa- 
radt. Nagesabhatta of the eighteenth century a.d., 
wrote another gloss on the Vyasabhasya known as the 
Chaya. Other important works on the Yoga system 
are the Rajamartanda of Bhoja (eleventh century a.d.) 
and the Yogavdrttika and the Y ogasdrasamgraha of 
Vijnanabhiksu (sixteenth century a.d,). Vijnanabhiksu 
criticizes Vacaspati and brings the Yoga system nearer 
to the philosophy of the Upanisads. 

is traditionally believed that Patanjali, the author of the Yoga- 
sUtras is the same person as the great grammarian of that name who 
wrote the Mahdbhasya in the middle of the second century b.c. Btit 
there is no positive evidence to prove the identity and some modern 
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The Yoga system discusses how through methodical 
effort of concentration of mind we can attain perfec- 
tion. It teaches us how to control the different ele- 
ments of human nature both physical and psychical. 
The Yoga system explains fully the principles accord- 
ing to which hhe physical body, the active will and the 
understanding mind are to be harmonically brought 
under control’. This is technically known by the 
name Royal Yoga (Rajayoga). There is yet a physical 
side of Y oga (Hathayoga) which describes how to con- 
trol the body in various ways. Too much indulgence 
in this Hathayoga serves as an obstacle to the attain- 
ment of real Perfection. 

The Yoga system materially differs from the Sah- 
khya at least in one essential point, viz., that while the 
latter system does not explicitly say anything of God, 
the former regards Gocl as- a third category besides 
Prakrti and Purusa and holds that devotion to the 
Lord is also one of the means of Release {Kaivalya). 

The PurvainTmaihsa, Karmamimaihsa or Mimamsa 
system mainly interprets and explains ¥edic injunc- 
tions and their applications, and thus has a unique im- 
portance of its own. 

The earliest literature on the Purvamlmaihsa is the 
Purvamijnanisasuiras of Jaimini who, according to 
modern scholars, wrote in all probability in the fourth 
century b.c. The orthodox tradition, however, makes 
Jaimini a disciple of Vyasa, the author of the Mahci- 
bliarata. It is held by some that the MimamsasTitnis 
are later than both the Nyayasutras and the Yoga- 

HCbolars are positively against this view. Bhoja in the introchictory 
verses of tlie Rajamarlmi^a makes a suggestion to the cll'cct that 
Patahjali (author of the Mahahhasya)^ Patanjali (author of the 
Yogastitras), and Caraka (author of the Carakasmhhitd) are identicaL 
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sutras. Sahara wrote his commentary on the Mimamsa- 
sutras probably in the first century b.c. Professor 
Jacobi thinks that the Vrlti quoted by Sahara, belongs 
to a period between a.d. 200 and a.d. 500, while Dr 
Keith holds a.d. 400 to be the earlier date for it. 
Sahara’s predecessors were Upavarsa, Bodhayana, 
Bhartrmitra, Bhavadasa and Hari. MM Ganganath 
Jha identifies Bhavadasa with the Vrttikara referred to 
in the Sabarabhasya. Both the Mimamsasutras and 
the Bhasya were interpreted differently by three 
different schools of thought associated with the names 
of Prabhakara, Kumarila and Murari. The school of 
Murari is known by name alone. 

Prabhakara who was called ‘Gaudamimarirsaka’ 

and ‘Guru’ wrote the Brhafi a commentary on the 
Bhasya of Sahara, probably about a.d. 600. Accord- 
ing to some, Prabhakara preceded Kumarila, but 
tradition runs that he was a pupil of Kumarila. 
Salikanatha’s Rjuvimald which is a commentary 
on the Brhati, was written about the ninth cen- 
tury A.D. Another important work of the same 
author is the Prakaranapaheikd, a good and useful 
manual of the Prabhakara system. Salikanatha has 
referred to Dharmaklrti. Bhavanatha’s Nayaviveka 
{c. A.D. 1050-a.d. 1150) is another important work of 
this school. Vacaspati in his Nydyakanikd differen- 
tiates between two sub-schools of the Prabhakaras, viz., 
old and new. 

Kumarila is a great name in Indian philosophy, Bhatta 
noted for his spirited zeal for Brahmanical orthodoxy, school 
It w'as he w'ho fought courageously against tbe 
onslaughts of Buddhism, and but for the stand he took 
up, much of Brahmanical heritage of which W'e feel 
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proud today, would have been lost. Kumarila’s Sloka- 
varttika, Tantravarttika and Tiiptika are the three 
great works. The first, which is in verse, is a commen- 
tary on the first part of the first chapter of the Mimam- 
sasutras. The second, which is in prose occasionally 
interspersed with verses, takes us to the end of the 
third chapter, and the third covers the rest. Kumarila 
is earlier than Sankara and is usually assigned to a.d. | 
750, though some new data point to the fact that he f 
lived in the seventh century a.d. The Slokavarttika 
was commented upon by Umbeka or Bhavabhuti , 
(eighth century a.d.), by Sucaritamisra (not later than 
the middle of the thirteenth century a.d.) in his Kdsikci 
and by Parthasarathimisra (according to the orthodox 
tradition, tenth century a.d. ; according to Professor 
Radhakrishnan, a.d. 1300) in his Nyayaratndkara. The 
Tantravarttika was commented upon by Bhavadeva- 
bhatta (eleventh century a.d.) in his Tautatitamata- 
tilaka and by Somesvarabhatta (c. a.d. 1200) in his ‘ 
Nyayasiidhd. Venkatadiksita wrote his commentary 
on the Tupttkd known as the VdrttikdbMrana. Man- 
dana (eighth century a.d.) is the next great name after 
Kumarila who is reported to be Mandana’s teacher and 
father-in-law. Mandana who is earlier than Vacaspati 
and is traditionally identified with Suresvara and Visva- 
rupa, wrote his Vidhiviveka, Bhdvanaviveka, Vibhra- 
maviveka and Mtmamsdnukramamd The first was 
commented upon by Vacaspati in his Nydyakanikd. 

Among independent works on the Mimaihsa 
system, may be mentioned the Sdstradipikd of Partha- 
sarathimisra, the Jaiminiyanydyamdld of Madhava 

’The Sphotasiddhi of Ma?idana which explains the grammarian’s 
doctrine of Sphota is an imjportant work. 





^fourteenth century A.D.), the C7^fl^ramaJ^)araferflraa and 

the Vidhirasayana^oi Appayyadiksita, the Mimcimsa- 
nydyaprakasa of Apodeva (seventeenth century a.d.), 
the Arthasamgraha of Laugaksibhaskara (seventeenth 
century A.V.), the BhatMdipikd,th&Mimamsakaustubha 
and the Bhdttarahasya of Khandadeva (seventeenth 
century a.d.), the Bhdmcintdmani of Gagabhatta 
(seventeenth century a.d.), the Manameyodaya of 
Nirayanabhatta (seventeenth century a.d.) and the 
Mimdmsa-paribhdsd of Kmsayajvan (eighteenth cen- 
tury A.D.). Ramakrsnabhatta, author of the Yuktisne- 
haprapuranl, Somanatha, author of the Mayukha- 
mdlikd, Dinakarabhatta and Kamalakarabhatta belong 
to the Bhatta school. 

The Purvamimarhsa system recognizes the self- important 
validity of knowledge. Jaimini accepts only three concepts of 
means of knowledge — perception, inference and verbal ^hmamsa 
testimony. To these three Prabhakara adds two more, 
viz., comparison (upamdna) and implication {arthd- 
patti). Kumarila also recognizes non-apprehension 
{anupalabdhtp&s, a means of knowledge. It is general- 
ly believed that the Purvamimarhsa has not accorded 
any significant status to God, though, in due Veddnta- 
siitras, Jaimini has been represented as theistic in 
views.’ 

The Uttaramlmaihsa, Brahmamimamsa or the 
Vedanta is the most popular of all orthodox systems VI 
of Indian philosophy. The earliest teachers of the Vedanta 
school were Asmarathya, Badari, Karsnajini, Kasa- Imroduc- 
krtsna, Audulomi and Atreya. These teachers along 
with Jaimini are mentioned in the Vedantasutras. 

^ Introduction to the Purvatnlmdmsa, Dr Pashupatinath Shastri, 
pp. 132-8. 
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Scholars differ with regard to the age when the 
Vedantasutras or the Brahmasutras of Badarayana 
were composed. Modern Indian scholars are inclined 
to assign as early a date as the sixth century b.c. while 
others would prefer to fix the date between 400 b.c. 
and A.D. 200'. 

The Vedantasutras contain four chapters. The 
first discusses the Brahman as the Ultimate Reality. . 
The second deals with objections raised by rival 
schools of philosophy. The third proposes to study 
the means of attaining Brahmavidya, while the fourth 
discusses the results of Brahmavidya. The Vedan- 
tasutras are in intimate agreement with the teachings 
of the Upanisads. Thus Badarayana has evinced his 
great and abiding reverence for the Vedas. Unlike the 
Sankhya, the Vedanta of Badarayana champions the 
cause of monism when he holds that it is the One 
Brahman which is the Ti'anscendent Reality. Badara- 
yana openly refutes the Sankhya doctrine which con- < 
ceives Purusa and Prakrti as two independent entities. 
The conception of maya as the illusory pjdnciple which 
shuts out the vision of the Brahman and reflects It as 
many, is a great contribution to the philosophical 
thought of the world. The world exists so long as the 
vision of the Brahman does not dawn upon us. 
While the Sankhya maintains that the w'orld is an 
evolution {parinama) of Prakrti, the Vedanta holds 

^ The orthodox Indian tradition makes the author identical with 
Vyiisa, the author of the Ma}tabl%arata. tSahkaracarya, however, docs 
not clearly state anywhere that Vyasa (or, Krsnadvaipayana born as 
an incarnation of the Vedic sage Apantaratamas by the direction of 
Lord Visnu) was the author of the Brahmasutras, He invariably 
calls this author Badarayana and never Vyasa and docs not explicitly 
say that the two arc identical. But Vaaispati, Anandaglrl, Ramanuja,, 
Madhava, Vallabha and Baladeva identify Badarayana with Vyasa. 
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I that the world is an appearance [vivarta) of the Brah- 
f man. 

6 Among the early teachers of Vedanta mention must Early 
be made of Gaiidapada who in his famous Karikas teachers of 
has attempted a systematic treatment of the monistic 
Vedanta. Another important author is Bhartrhari 
(probably belonging to the first part of the seventh 
century a.d.) who is said to have written a commentary 
on the Brahmasutras. Yet another author hinted at 
by Sankara is Bhartrprapanca, according to whom the 
Brahman is at once one and dual. Besides him 
Sankara speaks of one Vrttikara, who remains even 
now unidentified.’ 

The greatest of all thinkers on monistic Vedanta !5niikara: 
is Sankara who, according to Professor Max Miiller & 
and other modern scholars, wrote his immortal Sarlra- 
kabhasya between a.d. 788-a.d. 820. The orthodox 
tradition, however, assigns him to the latter half of 
the seventh century (a.d. 686-a.d. 720). Besides the 
philosophical insight which marks his writings his 
style and dietJon have alw’ays lent a unique distinction 
to them. Sankara has written commentaries on the 
ten major Upanisads and his commentary on the 
Brhadaranyakopanisad has, in particular, attracted the 
attention of many an able thinker. Sankara’s exposi- 
■: tions have earned for him such distinction that bv the 
expression Vedanta we seem invariably to understand 
his views on it. 

The Sdnmkabhdsya w'as commented upon by two Vivarana 
schools of thought known as the Vivarana school school 

^ Whether he is the satne as Upavarsa, a brother of Varsa, the 
teacher of Panini, or Bodhayana, or whether the two sages are 
klenticalj or whether there was a third author who passed as 
Vttikara, cannot be definitely ascertained* 
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and the Bhamati school. The original source of the 
former school is found in the Pancapadika of Padma- 
pada who is said to have composed the commentary on 
the first five quarters (padas) of the Brahmas'utm- 
mrirakabhasya of which only the commentary on the 
first four Sutras are now available. The age of 
Padmapada is about the end of the seventh and the 
beginning of the eighth century a.d., as he is re- 
presented as the senior-most disciple of Sankara. The 
Vivarana which is a gloss on the Pancapadika, was 
composed by Prakasatman (probably ninth century 
A.D. ; 1 200 a.d. according to Professor Radhakrishnan). 
According to him the Brahman is both the content 
ipisaya) and the locus [asraya) of Maya. Vidyaranya 
who is generally identified with Madhava (fourteenth 
century a.d.), wrote a summary on the Vivarana known 
as the Vivaranaprameyasamgraha. 

The Bhamati school has been well represented in 
the Bhamati of Vacaspati, the Kalpataru and the 
Sastradarpana of Amalananda (thirteenth century a.d.) 
and the Parimala of Appayyadlksita (sixsEenth- — seven- 
teenth century a.d.). 

The literature on monistic Vedanta, as interpreted 
by Sankara, is extremely rich. Suresvara (who is 
traditionally identified with Mandana who later be- 
came a disciple of Sankara), wrote his Taiitirlyo- 
panisadhhasyavarttika, Brhadaranyahabhasyavarttika 
and Naiskarmyasiddhi about the end of the seventh 
or the beginning of the eighth century a.d.‘ Mandana’s 
Brahmasiddhi is an outstanding work in which he puts 
forward many original ideas. The Samksepasdrlraka 

• Some would rather place him in the first half of the ninth 

century aj). ninui 
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, was written in verse by Sarvajnatmamuni in the ninth 
1 century a.d. The Isfasiddhi of Avimuktatman (or 
Viniuktatman) is another notable work of the school. 

' In A.D. 1190 Srl-Harsa who is noted for his trenchant 
; logic and Advaita polemics, composed his Khandana- 
khandakhadya — a masterly contribution. In the thir- 
teenth century a.d. Citsukha wrote on the same lines 
his Pratyaktattvapradipika or Citsukhi. In the four- 
teenth century a.d. Vidyaranya wrote his Pancadasl, a 
highly popular work in verse, and the Jivanmukti- 5 

viveka, a work of considerable importance. Vidya- , 

ranya and his teacher Bharatitirtha jointly wrote the j 

Vaiyasikanyayamala. The Vedantasara of Sada- j 

nanda, is a good manual of monistic Vedanta. It | 

was composed in the fifteenth century a.d. Another j 

epistemological manual on monistic Vedanta is the { 

Vedantaparibhasa which was composed by Dharma- j 

rajadhvaiindi-a in the sixteenth century a.d. His son j 

Ramakrsna (sixteenth-seventeenth century a.d.) wrote \ 

the commentary Sikhdmani on it. Anandagiri’s \ 

Nydyanirnayc^ (fomteenth century a.d.) and Govinda- j 

nanda’s Ratnaprabha (fifteenth century a.d.) arc tw'o ’ 

other commentaries on Sankara’s Brahmasutrabhasya. \ 

Prakasananda’s SiddhantamuktavaU (fifteenth century 
I A.D.) and Appayyadiksita’s Nydyaraksdmani and i 

J Siddhantalesasamgraha are other valuable manuals of 
I the monistic school. Madhusudana Sarasvati, a 
i Bengali of the sixteenth century a.d., wrote his monu- 
mental work the Advaitasiddhi which contains an 
intricate and abstruse criticism of the rival school of 
Madhva as represented in the NySydmfta of Vyasa- 
i tirtha or Vyasaraja (last part of the fifteenth century 
; A.D.). The Gaudabrahmanandi or Laghucandrika of 
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Brahmananda, is a defence of the Advaitasiddhl 
against the criticism of Ramacarya (alias Ramatirtha , 
or Vyasarama) in his Tarangim (latter part of the 
sixteenth century A.n.). 

The Brahmasutras of Badarayana have been : 
differently interpreted by a number of great thinkers 
of different schools, all of whom wrote after Sankara. 
One such thinker was Bhaskara who wi'ote his I 
Bhasya sometime about the end of the eighth or the ; 
first part of the ninth century a.d. Bhaskara was a 
champion of the doctrine of simultaneous identity i 
and difference (Bhedabhedavada). J 

Ramanuja is another great commentator on the I 
Brahmasutras who is assigned to the eleventh century ; 
A.D. Flis philosophy is based on the doctrine of i 
qualified monism (Visistadvaitavada) according to ' 
w'hich God is the one Reality, but is a composite of 
the conscious individual selves and the non-conscious 
material world. Ramanuja’s chief sources of inspira- ' 
tion were the Tamil Gathas of the Alvaras or Vaisnava 
saints of South India, the chief of theih being Natha- 
mani and Yamunacarya (tenth century a.d.). The 
name of his commentary is the Sribhasya. The 
Sruta prahasika of Sudar&na (thirteenth century a.d.) 
is a well-known gloss on the Srtbhasya. Venkatanatha 
Vedantadesika (thirteenth century a.d.) was perhaps 
- the greatest successor of Ramanuja. He wns the 
author of the Satadusam, the Tattvatikd (a commen- 
tary on the Sribhdsya) and the Sesvaramlmdmsa. 

Nimbarka is another commentator on the Brahma- 
sutras. His commentary is called the V edantaparijata- 
saiirabha. He advocates the doctrine of dualistic 
non-dualism (Dvaitadvaitavada) which is somewhat 
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: akin to the view of Bhaskara with but minor technical 
I differences. Nimbarka lived about the eleventh 
I century a.d. His disciple Srinivasacarya wrote a com- 
; mentary known as the Vedantakaustubha. Ke&va- 
Lifcilrin, a follower of this school (fifteenth century 
A.D.), wrote a commentary on the Gita known as the 
Tativaprakdsikd. 

Another commentator on the Brahmasutras is (iv) Ma- 
Madhva who was born in a.d. 1199. Besides the clhva 
commentary he wrote, he justified his interpretation 
in another vs'ork called the Anuvydkhydna. He 
advocates the theory of pure dualism (Dvaitavada). 

Yet another commentator is Vallabha who lived 
in the last part of the fifteenth century and the fir.st 
part of the sixteenth century a.d. His commentary 
is called the Anubhasya. The theory he advocates is 
pure non-dualism (Suddhadvaitavada). He looks 
upon the world as a reality which is in its subtlest 
' form the Brahman. 

I Last, thou A not the least, is the school of the Caudlya 
I GaudTya Vai^avas who advocate the doctrine of in- 

i scrutable identity and difference (Acintyabhedabheda- 
^ vada). Though they call themselves a branch of the 
I Madhva school yet in views they are more akin to the 
I school of Nimbarka and sometimes follow Sankara 
I also. The school traces its origin to the teachings of 
I SrI-Krsna-Caitanya who flourished in Bengal in the 
1 sixteenth century a.d. In the Gaudlya Vaisnava 

I ’.school, Rupagosvamin, a contemporary and disciple 
of Srl-Caitanya, was a versatile scholar who wrote 
many works on drama, rhetoric and philosophy. 

His Vaisnavaiosini, a commentary on the tenth 
I chapter of the Bhdgavata, is an important contribu- 
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tion to the literature of the Gau^Iya Vaisnavas. His j 

nephew and disciple Jivagosvamin was also a great ■ 

scholar and proUfic writer. His six Sandarbhas ^ 

(Kramasanclarhha, Tattvasandarbha, Bhaktisandarbha, 
etc.,) and t\i& Sarmsamvadim are outstanding works 
on Gaudlya Vaisnava philosophy. Baladeva Vidya- 
bhusaiia (kghteenth century a.d.) wrote the Govinda- 
bhasya, the commentary on the Brahmasutras, 
aiording to the Gaudlya Vaisnava point of view. His 
BranieyaratnavaU is also a popular work. 

B. HETERODOX SYSTEMS 

The Buddhists are the followers of Gotama Buddha , 
Bucidhism who preached his doctrines in the language of the 
people sometime in the sixth and fifth centuries b.c. 
Introduc- Buddhist Canonical literature or the Tipitaka 

which was WTitten in Pali, has three divisions; (1) the 
Vinciyci pitukd, (2) the Suttapitcdid and (3) the Abhi- 
dhanTt7Mpit(ikci. Besides the Canonical works, the 
Buddhist literature is rich in non-Canonical works 
W'hich 'w'ere also written in Pali. It must be men- 
tioned here that Buddhist literature has a still wider 
scope and includes a fairly long list of Sanskrit works, 
an account of which has already been set forth in a 
previous chapter.' 

The Buddhist philosophers are broadly divided 
schools of into four schools — the Sautrantikas, the Vaibhasikas, | 
Buddhism Madhyamikas and the Yogacaras. Like Jainism, j 
Buddhism also does not accept the authority of the j 
Vedas. The Buddhists acknowledge only two means | 
of knowledge— perception and inference. Though I 
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there are sharp lines of difference among the four 
schools referred to above, they are unanimous in their 
attitude against Brahmanic culture. I-tsinv the 
Chinese traveller, says-Those who worship the 
Bodhisattvas and read the Mahayanasutras am the 
Mahayanists and those who do not perform such acts 
are the Hlnayanists. The Mahayanists are divided 
into mo branches— (1) Madhyamita and (2) Yogacara. 

Ihe Hmayanists also have two divisions— (1) Vaibha^ 

sika and (2) Sautrantika. Both are called Sarva- 

stivadms. 

The Vaibhasikas reject the authority of the Sutras /-wr -n - 
and attach themselves to th^ Vibhal, the commen- 
tary on the Abhidhamma. Katyayanlputra’s Jnana- ' 
^cisthana (composed about three hundred years after 
Buddhas Niryapa) is their chief work. The com- 
mentary Mahavibhasa was compiled bv five hundred 
Arhats led by Vasumitra, probably after the great 
rouncil under Kaniska. Fragments of t/da/iauagga, 
Dhammapada, Ekottaragama, A^vaghosa’s Buddha- 
canta and Aryasura’s' Jdtakamald sttm 'to belong to 
this school. Bhadanta (third century a.d.) Dharma- 
trata and Ghosaka are other prominent exponents of 
this school. 

AccorjUng to Hiuen Tsang (Yuan Chwang) f.i) Sa„. 
urnaralata (or Kumaralabdha), a contemporary of trantika 
Nagarjuna, was the founder of the Sautrantika school, 
ihe Sautrantikas derive their name from the fact 
that they take their stand on the Sutras. To be 
precise, unlike the Vaibhasikas, they adhere to the 
buttapitaka, (the section consisting of the discourses 
or Lord Buddha) to the rejection of the two other 
Pitakas. It is unfortunate that none of the works of 
13 
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this school are extant. Dharmottara, the logician, and 
Yasomitra, the author of the commentary on Vasu- 
bandhu’s Ahhidharmakosa, are said to be the 
followers of this school. 

{iii)Madhy The founder of the Madhyamika school was 
Nagarjuna who is said to have written the Satasaha- 
srika-prajnaparamita, the latest of the Mahavana- 
. siitras. It may be mentioned in this connexion that 
the Prajnaparamitas declare that the highest wisdom 
consists of the knowledge of Void [Sunyata). The 
most representative work of the MMhyamika school 
is the Madhyamikakarika or the Madhyamikasutra 
of Nagmjuna which consists of four hundred verses 
in twenty-seven chapters. Nagarjuna wrote a com- 
mentary on his own work, which is named the 
Akutobhaya. Unfortunately the work has not come 
down to us in Sanskrit. Among other works written 
by Nagarjuna are the Yuktisastika, the Sunyatasaptati, 
the Pratityasamutpadahrdaya, the Mahayanavimsaka 
and the Vigrahauydvartam. Nag^una is usually 
placed between the first century b.c. (acceding to the 
tradition preserved in, the archives hf the Dalai-Lama) 
and the fourth century a.d. (according to Dr S. C. 
Vidyabhusana). In any case he cannot be later than 
A.n. 401, when Kumarajiva translated his life into 
Chinese. Santideva (seventh century a.d.), the author 
of the Bodhicaryavatara and the Siksasamuccaya, is 
sometimes called a Madhyamika and sometimes an 
advocate of the Yogacara doctrine. The commen- 
tary named the Prasannapada, written by Candraklrti 
in the sixth or the seventh century a.d., is an important 
contribution to the Madhyamika literature. Aryadeva 
who is a disciple of Nagarjuna, wrote the Catuhataka 
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winch IS another important work of the Madhyamika 
school. ^ It was commented on by Candrakirti. Other 
works Dy Aryadeva are the Cittavisuddhifrakarana, 
the Hastavalaprakarana and two other small treatises 
consntutmg a kind of commentary on some sections 
or tile Lankavatam. 

The founder of the Yogacara school was Maitreya- 
natha, the teacher of Asahga who is generally believed 
to have clearly expressed the imphcations of Ms 
system. sahga is at least as late as the third century 
A D., though some would place him in the fourth or 
the hfth century _A.D. According to the Yogacara 
^hool nothing exists beyond consciousness (vijndna). 
I he Abhisamayalankarakarikas and probably the 
text of the Mahayanasutrdlankdra attributed by Pro- 
fessor Levi to Asanga and the Y ogacarabhumisdstra, 
a prose work after the manner of the Ahkidharma 
text, are the work of Maitreyanatha.' As'vaghosa was 
a follower of the Yogacara school who wrote among 
other works the Mahayanairaddhotpadasutra as 
detailed in % previous chapter.^ Vasubandhu Asahga 
IS a great name in Buddhist literature who is assigned 
to the fourth century a.d,, though some place him in 
the fifth century a.d. His work the Abhidharmakosa 
in six hundred verses, which has not reached us in 
the Sanskrit original, is a lasting contribution to 
Buddhist philosophy. In this work the author has 
refuted chiefly the views of the Vaifesikas. The 
Saiikhya theory has been criticized in his Paramdrtha- 

Asanga has become more famous than that of his 
explains why the works of the latter 
aie attributed to jhe former. According to the Tibetans and Hiucn 

"S? has been ascribed to Asanga. 

"Ch. VL, p. 68. 


(iv)Yoga- 

cara 
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saptati. Yasomitxa wrote a commentary on the Ahhi- 
dharmakosa known as the Abhidharmakosavyakhya, 
the earliest translation of which into Chinese was 
done in the sixth century a.d. The work is extremely 
important as it enables us to know the views of the 
Vaibhasikas and the Sautrantikas. Vasubandhu wrote 
a monumental treatise, the Vijnaptimatratasiddhi con- 
sisting of two works the Vimsatikd and the TrimHkd 
which explain the doctrine of the reality of conscious- 
ness. A few other works, viz., Pancashandhaprakamna, 
the Vydkhyayukti, the Karmasiddhipraharana and 
two commentaries on the Mahayanasutralankdra and 
the Prafityasamutpadasutra, the Madhyantavibhaga 
and the Aparimitayussutropadesa are said to have 
been written by Vasubandhu. Among the adherents 
to the school of Vasubandhu mention must be made 
of Sthiramati, Dihnaga, Dharmapala and Mabhadra. 
Sthiramati wrote a commentary on Vasubandhu’s 
Trimiika-Vijnapti, and Dharmapala made a com^ 
mentary on the Vim§atikd-Vijnapti. Dihnaga was 
the disciple of Vasubandhu, brother of Arya Asahga. 
Dihnaga’s date also is not accurately fixed. Thus 
while some assign him to the fifth century a.d., others 
place him between a.d. 520 and a.d. 600, and make 
him a contemporary of Gunaprabha, the teacher of 
King Sii-Harsa of Kanauj. MaUinatha, the famous 
commentator of the fifteenth century a.d., seems to 
find a reference to this Dihnaga in Kalidasa’s Megha- 
duta. DihnRga’s Pramanasamuccaya, Pramdnasastra- 
pravesa and other works are preserved in Tibetan 
translations, and are very popular in Japan. The 
only Sanslcrit work of Dihnaga which has come down 
to recent times is the Nydyapravesa. Dharmaklrti 
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A 7 a.d.) wrote a valuable work 

ie Nyayahmdu—which was commented on bv 
Dharmottjra (ninth century a-d.) in his Nyayabindl 
ttka ^ilabhadra (seventh century a.d.) was the head 
of the Buddhist Vihara at Nalanda and Yuan 
Chwang (Hiuen Tsang) acquired from him his know- 
^ uddhist philosophy. iSantaraksita in the 

^ghth century a.d. wrote a voluminous work the 
Tattvasamgraha, in which he has criticized the views 
of many rival schools of philosophers. His work was 
commented on by Kamalaslla in his Panjikd} 

The Jamas are the followers of Jina which is a title II 
app led to Vardhamana, the last prophet. Vardha- 
mana said that he was the expounder of tenets that 
had be^ successively held by twenty-tlu'ee earlier 
sages. The Jainas are divided into two schools: (1) Two 
Svetambara (white-robed) and (2) the Digambara (sky- schools 
robed or nude). We are told that this division took 
place as early as the first century a.d. The Svetambara 
Jainas possess both Canonical and philosophical 
works, while the Digambara Jainas have no Canonical 
hterature. The Canonical literature of the Svetam- 
bara sect comprises eighty-four books among which 
forty-one are Sutras. Both the schools disregard the 
authority of the Veda and are, therefore, called 
mterodox^ schools of philosophy by the orthodox 
Hindu philosophers. 

The earliest Digambara author who is also held in (i)Digam- 
high esteem by the Svetambara sect, is Kundakunda 
whose works are all written in Prakrit. The first 
known Digambara writer in Sanskrit, is Umasvamin, 

treatise on the Buddhist philosophy is the work of Advaya- 

of^he twelto Srytif" 
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also called Umasvad (third century a.d.) whose 
Tattvarthadhigamasutra (in ten chapters) is regaided 
as an authoritative text hy both sects. Siddhasena 
Divakara is also a well-known Digamhara philosopher 
who wrote probably in the fifth century a.d. His 
Q0 the T dttvuTthudh-igu'nTUSiitTd and his 
two other works the Ny ay avatar a and the Sammati- 
tarkasutra are all important contributions. In the 
first half of the eighth century a.d., Samantabhadra, 
a Digamhara, wrote a commentary on the Tattvarthd- 
dhigamasutra which contains an introduction called 
the Aptarmmdfhsd which was known both to Kuma- 
rila and Vacaspati. Samantabhadra’s other works 
are Yuktyanusdsana and Ratnakdrandasrdvakdcdra. 
To the same century, in all probability, lived Aka- 
lanka among whose works the Tattvdrthardjavdrttika 
and the Astasafi, conimentaries on the Tattvdrthd- 
dhigamasutra and the Aptamlmdmsd respectively, 
may be mentioned. His views were strongly opposed 
by Kumarila. It was Vidyananda who defended 
Akalahka against diei^lciaiicisms of l^nmarila by 
writing the Astasdhasri, the Tattvdrthaslokavdrttika, 
the Aptapariksd, the Patrapariksd, the pramdna- 
pariksd and the Pramdnanirnaya. Manikyanandin 
wrote his Pariksdmukhasutra which is based on the 
Nydyaviniscaya of Akalahka. Prabhacandra who is 
said to be a pupil of Kundakunda, wrote two indepen- 
dent works on logic, the Prameyakamalamdrtanda 
and the Nyayakuniudacandrodaya. It is usually 
believed that Prabhacandra was a pupil of Akalahka, 
but it is stated in the epilogue of the Prameyakamala- 
mdrtanda that the work was composed during the 
reign of Bhoja of Dhara. gubhacandra is another 
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Digambara Jaina who wrote his Jnanarnava, a philo- 
sophical work in verse, at the close of the eighth or 
the beginning of the ninth century a.d. 

Haribhadra is the earliest Svetambara Jaina philo- (ii) Svetam- 
sopher who wrote two important works, the Saddarsa- bara 
nasamiiccaya and the Lokatattvanirnaya, besides a 
commentary on the Nydyapravesa of Dihnaga, the 
Yogadrstisamuccaya, the Yogabindu and the Dharma- 
hindu. His date is believed to be the ninth century 
A.D. Towards the close of the ninth century a.d. 
Amrtacandra wrote the Tattvarthasara and the Puru- 
sarthasiddhyupaya besides a few commentaries. 
Hemacandra is a great Jaina philosopher whose 
Pramdnamimamsd is an important work on Jaina 
philosophy. Mallisena in the thirteenth century a.d. 
wrote his Syadvadamanjari, a commentary on Hema- 
candra’s Anyayogavyavacchedikd. To the same 
century belongs Asadhara among whose works men- 
tion should be made of the Dharmdmrta, Devendra- 
suri, another writer of the same century, wrote the 
Siddhapanbasika, the Vanddruvrtti and the Upamiti- 
hhavaprapanca-katha-saroddhara. In the fifteenth 
century Sakalakirti wrote a voluminous work the 
Tattvarthasdradipaka in twelve chapters. To the 
same century belonged Srutasagara who wrote the 
Jinendrayajnavidhi and the Tattvdrthadipikd. In the . 
seventeenth century flourished Yasovijaya who wrote 
the Jndnahinduprakarana and the Jimnasdra. 

The substance of the doctrine of the Indian mate- in _ 
rialists is aptly and very briefly summed up in the 
allegorical drama, the Prahodhacandrodaya — ‘Loka- 
yata is the only Sastra. In. this system perceptual 
evidence is the only authority. The elements are 
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Introduc- 

tion 


References 
to Carvaka 
philosophy 


Early 

teachers 


Schools 
o£ Materia- 
lism 


four in number — eartii, water, fire and wind. Wealth 
and enjoyment are the objects of human existence. 
Matter can think ; there is no other world. Death 
is the end of all.’* ‘Lokayata’ (directed to the world 
of enjoyment through senses) is the Sanskrit expres- 
sion for materialism. It is the name of the Sastra. 
The materialists are called Lokayatikas or Carvakas 
called as such after the name of the founder of the 
school. 

Carvaka’s story is found in the Mahdhharata while 
the doctrine is referred to in the Mahahharata {Salya- 
paruan and Santiparvan), the Visnupurana and the 
Manusmrti, as that of the Nihilists and the Heretics. 
Sometimes Carvaka is identified with Brhaspati, who 
incarnated himself as an atheist in order to bring 
ruin unto the demons. The classic authority on the 
materialist theory is said to be the Sutras of Brhaspati, 
which have perished. The Sarvadarsanasamgraha of 
Madhava gives a summary of the teaching of the 
school in its first chapter. Fragmentary quotations 
of Sutras and passages from works of the school now 
lost to us, can be traced in the polemical works of 
other philosophical schools. 

Among the earlier heretical teachers, mention may 
be made of Saiijaya the sceptic, Ajita Kesakambab’n 
the materialist, Purana Kasyapa the indifferentist, 
Maskarin Gosala the fatalist and Kakuda Katyayana 
the clementalist. 

The materialists, again, were subdivided into several 
schools — those who identified the body with the self, 
those tvho confused the self with the external senses, 
those who regarded the internal organ {antahkarana) 
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I . 

! as their self and so on. The oft-quoted verses quoted 

i. by Madhava, give a popular view of the materialists 

While the life regains, let a man live happily ; let 
him feed on ghee, even if he runs in debt ; when 
once the body becomes ashes, how can it ever return 
again?’ The three authors of the Vedas were the 
hypocrites, knaves and nightprowlers’, etc., etc. 

C. MISCELLANEOUS WORKS ON PHILOSOPHY 

£nkanthabhasya : a commentary on the Brahmasutras by Srikantha 
alias Nilaka:^tha^^ (thirteenth or fourteenth century a.d.). — ^written 
from the Visistasivadvaita point of view — ^much in the same line 
as that^ adopted ^by Ramanuja. — commented on by Appayya- 
diksita in his^ Siyarkamanidipika. (It is said that Appa 3 rya was 
at first a ^aivaite and later was converted into an Advaita- 
Vedantin.) 

§nkarahhasya: a commentary on the Brahmasutras by !§rlpati Pandita 
representing the Dvaitadvaita point of view. 

Commentaries on the Gitd {named Subodhini), the Bhagavata, and 
the Visnupurana: by ^rldhara^v^in (twelfth or thirteenth 
century a.d.) — who is claimed to be an exponent of the ^uddha- 
dvaita school, inasmuch as he refers to Visnusvamin, the founder 
of the Suddhadvaita school in his commentary on the Bhdgavata. 
[Vallabhacarya (fifteenth-sixteenth century a.d.) was a later ex- 
ponent of this school. But as he has also referred to Citsukha, 
it may al|o be possible that he was a thinker of the Advaita 
school, who had his leanings towards the doctrine of devotion 
(bhakti). This sort of compromise between the doctrines of 
devotion {bhakti) and knowledge (jndna), is also found in 
the Bhaktirasdyana of Madhusudana Sarasvati who was a sturdy 
champion of the Advaita philosophy]. 

Saruadarsanasamgrahai by Madhavacarya who along with his brother 
Sayana, the celebrated commentator of Vedic literature, was in 
the court of Kings Harihara and Vira Bukka of Vijayanagara 
(fourteenth century a.d.) and subsequently turned a Sannyasin • 
and passed his days in the Srhgeri Matha, — a valuable encycio- 
^ paedia of Indian philosophy, which contains the summary of the 

I views of at least seventeen different orthodox and heterodox 

5 schools of Indian philosophy. 

I Sarvasidddntasdrasamgraha: ascribed to Sankaracarya but seems to 
I be the work of a more modern hand who was possibly one of , 

j the later^ chiefs of a iSankara Matha — b. work in the line of the 

I ,,^^'^^^^'^sanasamgraha though written in easy verses. 

Vijnandmrtabhdsya: by Vijnanabhiksu (sixteenth century a.d.) who 
j by writing this commentary on the Brahmasutras sought to 

I establish a compromise between the Sahkhya and Yoga views on 

j one hand and the Vedantic (Upanisadic) views on the other. 
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&akiibhasya: by Pancanana Tarkaratna of the twentieth century 
A.D. — an ingenious work in the form of a commentary on the 
Brahmasutras, It does not, bowever, strictly conform to the 
orthodox iSaktagama standpoint. 
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Buddhabhatta, 172. 

Buddhacarita, 27, 62, 65-7, 76, 77n, 
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Buddhaghosa, 83. 

Buddhdvatamsaka, 70. 

Buddhism, 192-7. 

Buddhist Tantra, 48. 

Budhasvamin, 136. 

Buhler, G., 4, 5, 8-10, 12, 14n, 55, 
121n, 136, 159. 

Burnell, A. C., 4, 14 In. 
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Caitanydmrtay 147-8. 
Cakrapanidatta, 166-7. 
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Campaka^resthikathdnaka, 138. 
Gampu, 55. 

Canakya, 137, 162, 166. 
CandakauHkay 113. 

Candesvara, 161, 164. 

Candiy 45. 

Candidasa, 154. 

Can^satakuy 124. 

Candra, Candraka, 116. 
Candragomin, 116, 143, 145. 
Candragupta, 43, 76, 133, 162, 
Candrakirti, 72n., 195. 
Candrdlokay 1 54-5* 

Candra school, 145. 

Caraka, 130, 166, 167, 179, I82n. 
Carakasamhitdy 166, 174n, 182n. 
Cdfucary0atakay 125. 

Carudatta, 93, 97n, 102-3. 
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Devi upapuranai 46. 

Dhananjaya, 154. 

Dhanapala, 140. 

Dhane^vara, 84. 

Dhanika, 154, 

Dharasena, 8 1 . 

Dharmabhyudaya, 116. 

Dharmabindii, 199. 

Dharmaldrti, 69, 72n., 75, 133, 183, 196. 
Dharmdmrta, 199. 

Dharmapada, 193. 

Dharmapala, 72, 196. 

Dharmapariksd, 124. 
Dharmarajadhvarlndra, 189. 

D harmaratna, 161. 

Dharmasamgraha, 71. 
Dharmasarmabhyudayat 84. 
Dharmasutraf 5, 41, 159, 174. 
Dharmatrata, 193. 

Dharmavijaya, 115. 

Dharmottara, 72n, 175, 194, 197. 
Dhdtupdtha, 140. 

Dhatupradipa, 148. 

Dhdtuvrtti, 148. 

Dhavalacandra, 137. 

Dhlranaga, 117. 

Dhoyi, 124. 

Dhriiva, K. H., 98n. 

Dhurtanartakaf 117. 

D hurtasamdgamai 1 1 7. 
Dhurtavitasamvdda, 92n. 

Dhvani school, 153. 

Dhvanydloka, 150-51, 153. 

Didhiti, 176. # 

Di^mbara, 197. 

Dinakarabhatta, 185. 

Dihnaga, 72*.* 77n, 117, 174-5, 177, 
196, 199. 

Dtpakalikd, 161. 

Dipankara, 172. 

Dlpikd, 178. 

Diringer, 1 1 . 

Divyrwaddna, 59, 73. 

Drdhabaia, 1 66. 

Dsaiiglun, 73. 

Dubreuil, J., 64n, 65n. 

Diirgasiriiha, 146. 

Diirghatavrtti, 148. 

Durla].)haraja, 1 70n. . 

Dutaghatoikiwa^ 100. ' 

Dutdiigada, 117. 

Dutavdkya^ 100 . 

DvZidasanikayasdstra, 71. *: 

Dvaitavada, 191. 


Carvaka, 199-200. 

Catalogus Catalogomm, 3. 
Caturbhdm, 92. 

Ca turvargacin tdmafii, 161. 
Caturvargasamgraha, 125. 
Catussataka, 71, 194. 
Catus^atakastotra, 69. 
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Chando'nusdsana, 156. 

Chdyd, on Vydsabhdsyay 181. 
Charpentier, J., 98n. 

Chdzy, A. L., 2. 

Cidambara, 84. 

Cikitsdkalikd, 167. 
Cikitsdsdrasamgraha^ 167. 
Citmbiidrata, 116. 
Citramimdmsdf 1 55. 

Citsukha, 189, 201. 

Citsukhi, 1 89. 
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Dalai Lama, 194. 

Dallana, 166. 

Damodara, 173. 

Damodaragupta, 124. 

Damodarami^ra, 113. 

Ddnastutiy 51. 

Dandin, 54, 56, 97n, 103n, 131-2, 151-2. 
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Dasarupakay 116, 154. 
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Devlsatakay 124. 
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Girnar Inscription, 55. 

Gm, 33, m. 

GitagomndUf 123, 165, 

Goethe, 1, 104, 120. 
Gokulanatha, 115. 

Gokulikas, 60. 

Goldstucker, T., 4, 5, 142. 
Gopdlacampu, 140. 
Gopatha-Brahmana, 40. 
Gopendra Tippa Bhupala, 152. 
Gopmatha, 117. 

Govardhana, 125. 

Govinda, 154-5. 
Govindabhdsya, 192. 
Govindacandra, 161. 
Govindananda, 189. / 

Govindaraja, 160. ; . 

Grassmann, H., 3. J 

Grhyasutra, 30, 36, 159. - 

Grierson, G., 4. ^ 
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tkavaU, 155. 
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Fergusson, J., 4, 64n, 77n, 78n, 104n. 
Fleet, J. F., 4, 54, 64n, 78n, 103, 
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Frank, 64n. 


Oadadhara, 176. 

Gagabhatta, 185. 
Gajendragadkar, 121n. 
Galava, 141. 

Gana, 172. 

Ganapdtha, 146. 
Gamrainamahodadhi, 148. 
Ganasutras, 2 In. 
Gandavyuha, 70. 
Gan^totragdthdj 67. 
jGangadasa, 156. 
Gahgdlahart, 125. 

Gange^a, 175-6. 

Garbe, R., 4, 174n,^179. 
Gargya, 14J, 179. ^ 
Garudapurana, 44, 1 72. 
Gathi 58, 62, 70. 

Gdthd Ndmsamsi, 25. 
(MthdsaptasatJ, 119. 

Gauda style, 57, 109. 
Qaudahrahmdnan<R^ 189. 
Gaudapada, 179, 187. 
Gaudapudakdrikd, 187. 
Gaudavaho, 109. 127. 
Gandiya Vaisnavas, 191-2. 
Gautama, 41 ; *159, 174-5, 1 
:^|IdSsa, 166. 
iOddner, F., 3, 88. 

'^Gentoo law, A Code of, 1. 
Ghatakarpara, 121. 

^ ^ ''takarparakdvya, 121. 

tak, J. C., 98n, i04n. 
hOhorl Shahabuddin, 128. 


Hala, 120, 125, 

Halayudha, 83, 157, 161. V\ ^ - 
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Hamsasandesa, 120n, 

Hanumanndtaka, 113. 
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Haradatta, 144. 
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Harita, 159,','.’,' A’ 

Harvmfkia, 32, 34-5, 41, 95, 97n, 99, 
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83. 
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Isvarasena, 10- 
I-tsing, 64, 65; 


Harivarman, King of South Bengal 


HariviW,sa, 83, 

Harsa, 41, 107-8, 124-5, 128, 134, 196. 
Harsacarita, 40, 107, 120, 134.^ 
Harsadeva, King of Kashmir, 125. 
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Jacobi, H., 4, 25-6 
174n, 183. 
Jagaddeva, 170 n, 
Jagadlsa, 176, 178. 
Jagadisvara, 117. 
Jagaducaritaf 128. 
Jagannatha, 125, 
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Jaina-Mah^bhdratat 84. 
Jaina-Bamayanay 84. 

Jaina Tantras, 48. 

Jaiyyata, 166. 
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Jdnakiparinaya, 117. 
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Karnakutuhalai 169. 

KMnhamU, 174 
Karmiiatakat 72, 
Katmasiddhipfakamnai 196. 
Karmbhara, 100, 

Iv^na, King of Chedi, 114. 
Karmsundartf IM. 

KarpuracaritOf 93, M 6. 
Karpuramanjan, 94, 113. 
KarsBajmi, 185. 

Ka^akrtsna, 185. 
Kdsikdvivaranapanjikd, 143, 
Kdsikmrttij 4, 143, 184. 
Xa^ipat30kavira|a> 1 1 7. 

I Ka^yapa, 141, 159, ^ 

Kasyapasamhitd, 172. 
Katantrasutra, 146» 

Katha, 131. 

KdthasamhitdfZ6. 

Kathdkautukaf 138. 

Kathakosa, 

Katkdratndkafaf 138. 

Kathdrnavaf 138. 
Kathasaritsdgara, 103, 136, 151 n, 
^ Katyayana, 21, 96 n, 142. 

Kalidasa, 1, 56-7, 76-83, 94, 96 n, 98, Katyayamputra, 193. 

I04-_1 08,^1 12, 120-1, 124, 156, 196. Kaumara, 146. 

KMikdpurdna, 46. Kaumudimitrdnanda, 116. 

mmiasa, 50. Kautilya, 94, 95 n, 137, 162-4. 

Kalkipurdna, 46. * Kauiukaratndkara, 117. 

Kalpadrumdvadanamdld, 73. Kautukasarvasua, 117. 

Kalpandlankrtikd, 67 n. Kavi, R., 97 n. 

Kalpandmanditika, 76n. Kavikalpalatd, 155. 

^pataru, 188. KavikantJmbharana, 154. 

Kalyanamalla, 165. Kavikarnapura, il5, 140. 

Kaly^namandirastotra, 124. Kamndravacanasamuccayaf 125. 

Kamadatta, 94. Kaviputra, 103. 

KdmadhenUf 152. Kcrvirahasya, 83. 

Kamalakarabhatta, 161, 185. Kaviraja, 83. 

5?mala^ila, 197. Kavi^ekhara, 117. 

Kamandaka, 164. Kavitamhasya, 155. 

KMmasiltra, 22, 165. Kavitarkika, 117 

^msavadha, 52, 95. KS^yadar'sa, 103, 131-2, 136, 139n, 

Mihsavadha, Sesakrsna, 117. Kcwydlankara, Bhamaha, 151. 

Kanakdvatimddhava, 94. Kdvyammmmsdj 154, 

Kaniska, 63, 64n, 71, 166, 193. K^vydnuidsana, Hemacandra, 154. 

Kanabliaksa, 177. - Kdvydnu§dsana, Vagbhata, 155. 

Kanabhuk, 177. Kavyaprakdia, 152, 154.’ 

Ka]^Ma, 177. Kedarabhatta, 156. 
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3. 116, 136-7, 177, 183. ^ : 

fapxla, 179, 180. Keliraivataha, 94., 

milapurdna, 46. Kennedy, 64 n. 

^ppharmbhyudaya, 83. Kern, H., 62-3, 70. 


fndndrnava, ou. 199. 
Jfmnasdra, 199. 
Jnanendrasarasvati, 144. 
Tolly, J., 4, 28 n, 98 n. 
[ones, W., 1, 77 n, 123. 
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Jyotirviddbharanaj 1 70. 
Jyotisasdroddhdraj 1 70. 
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Ke^avakatoirin, 191. 

Kesavami^ra, rhetorician, 155. 
Kesavami^ra, naiyayika, 178. 
Khandadeva, 185. 

Khandakhadyakaf 169. 
Khandanakhandakhddya, 189. 
Kharavela, Hathigumpha Inscription, 
19. 

Kharostha, 9. 

Kharosthi, 8, 9, 14. 

Eielhorn, F., 4, 54, 121 n. . 
KirandvaU/ 175. 

Kimtdrjumyaj court epic, 2, 80* 
Kirdtdrjumya, drama, 116. 
Kartikaumudij 128. 

Kirtilatd, 129. 

KIrtivarman, 114. 

Kokkoka, 165. 

Kondabhatta, 148. 

Konow, S., 4, 64 n, 98 n, 103, 107 n. 
Korur theory, 78 n. 

Kramadisvara, 147. 

Kramasandarbha, 192. 

Knddrasatald, 94. 

Krsnakarimmrta,. 124. 

Krsnamito, 114-6. 

Kfsnananda Agamava^^a, 176. 
Krsnananda, Paddfikaduta, 120n. 
Krsnanahda, Sahrdaydnanda, 84. 
Krsnananda, Tantrasdra, 50. 
Kfsm-yajurveda, 130, 160. 
Krsnayajvan, 185. 

Ksemaraia, 4. 

K§emendra, 73, 83, 113, lid, 125, 136, 
154, 156, 165. 

Ksemendra, grammarian, 147. 
Ksemi{§vara, 113. 

K§irasvamin, 157. 

Kulacuddmaitif 50. 

Kuldrnava, 50. 

Kulluka, 160. 

Knmaradasa, 81. 

Kumaragupta, 76, 78 n. 

Kumirajfva, .194* 

Kumaralabdha, 193. 

Kumaralata, 193. 

Kunidrapalacaritaf 128. 
Kutndrasambhava, 78>9. 
Knmarilabbatta, 36, 40, 183-5, 198. 
Kundakunda, 197-8. 

KundamdW., 116- 
Kuntaka, Kuntala, 154. 
Kimtchmradautydt 83. 

Kfirmapumnaj 44. 


Kuttammata, 124. 
Kuvalaydnanda, 155. 


Laghu Arhanmtij 164. 

Laghucandrikdf 189. 

Laghu-Jdtaka, 170. 
Laghusabdendusekharay 145. 
Laghusiddhdntakaumudtf 145* 

Laksana, 153. 

LaksarmvaUy 178. 

Laksmanabhatta, 140. 

Laksmanasena, 123-4, 161. 
Laksmldhara, 161. 

Lalitaditya Muktapida, 127. 
Lalitamddhava, 1 17. 

Lalitamstara, 41, 59, 61-3, 66, 83. 
Lalla, 169. 

Lankavataruy 71, 195. 
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Lassen, C., 2, 30, 123. 

Latakamelaka, 115. 

Laugaksibhaskara, 178, 185. 

Lesny, V,, 98 n. 

Levy, S., 4, 9, 68, 98n, 107n, 123, 166, 
195. 

LTlasuka, 127. 

Lilavati, 169. 

Lindanau, M., 98 n. 

Lingdnu^dsana, 146. 

Lingapurdna, 44, 

Lipikara, 5. 
hocanuy 153. 

Locanarocaniy 155. ^ 

Lacote, F., 98 n. 

Lokananda, 116. 

Lokatattvanirnayay 232. 

Lokayata, 200. 

Lokesvaraiatakay 122 n. 

Lokottaravadin, 59, 60. 

Lolimbaraja, 83, 167. 

LoHata, 152-3. 

Lomaharsana, 34, 42. 

Lorxnser, F.", 33, 

Liiders, H., 4, 68. 
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Macdonell, A. A., 4, 104 n,’ 120, 121 n, 
123. ‘ 

Machiavelli, 162. 

Maddlasd-campu, 140. 

Madanapdrijdta, 161. 

Madhava, 148, 161, 180, 184, 200-1. 
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Madhavakara, !67, 

; Madhavasadhana, iI7. 

I Madhusudana Saras vati, 189, 20 L 
i Madhva, 186 n, 191. 
Madhyamavydyoga, 23, 99-100. 
MMhyamika, 71-2, 192, 194-5. . 
Mddhyamikakarikdf 71, 194. 
Mddhyamikasutra, 194. 
MadhydntcwiMidga, 196. 
Madhyasiddhdntakaumudif 145. 

Magha, 81-3, 144. 

Mahdhharata, 1, 2, 28, 32-9, 41, 48, 
51, 75 n, 80, 82-4, 95, 99, 102, 112, 
130, 137, 163, 166, 179, 186. 
Mahdhhdsyai 52, 95, 130, 141-2, 144, 
149, 181 n. 

Mahadeva, 117. 

^ Mahdndtaka, 113-4. 

Mahdnirudnatantm, 50. 

MaMpurdna^ 83. 
Mahamja-Kanikalekhaf 69. 
iMahasanghika, 59, 60. 

Mahdvagga, 7. 

Mahdmrhsaf 59, 60. 

Mahavastu, 41, 59, 60-1, 66. 
Mahavibhdsdf 1 93. 

Mahavira, 18. 

Mahavlracarya, 169. 

Mahmnracarita, 84, 109. 
Mahainrmtotray 1 25. 

Mahayana, 41, 58, 61-2, 68-9, 72. 
Mahdydnairaddhotpddasutra, 68, 195. 
Mahdydnasutra, 69, 70, 193. 
Mahdydnasutrdla^dra, 195-6. 
Mahaydncwimsaka, 71, 194. 

Mahendale, 104 n. 

Mahendrapala, 113. 

Mahendravikrama Varman, 94, 108. 
Mahekiara-upapurdna, 46. 

Mahe^vara, lexicographer, 157. 
Mahimabhatta, 154. 

Mahimnastotra, 124. 

I ' Mahlpala, 113. 

MjaithiUkalydna, 117. 

Maitxayaniya, 160. 

I Maitreyanatha, 71, 195. 

J Haitreyaraksita, 148. 
s Maitreyasamiti, 69. 

'I Maitreya-vydkara'im^ 69. 

5 MdMnwijaya, 49, 

' Mdlinwijayottaravdrttikaj 49. 
mMlb^mddkmj'ap^95i :,:'l09jf-M0.': 
iMdkmikd, 94. 

I UMamkugnimitraf 77 n, 105, 109. 


Mallikdmdrutat 117. 

MaUinatha, 78, 129, 144, 155, 196. 
Mallisena, 199. , 

Mammata, 152, 154-5. 

Mdmmeyodaya, 185. 

Manatunga, 124. 

Mdnavadharmasdstm, 159, 
Mdnmasutrakaram, 160. 

Mandana, 184, 188. 

Mandasor Inscription, 56. 
Mdiidukyakdrikd, 179 n. 
Manikyacandra, 83, 154. 
Manxkyanandin, 198. 

Manikyasuri, 86, 

Mahkha, 84. 

Mansehra Inscription, 8. 

Manu, 43, 159, 160, 168. 

Manusmrti, I, 2, 131, 160-1, 200. 
Manusydlayacandrikdf 172. 

Maskari Gosala, 200. 

Maria Stitart, 121. 

Marici-upapuranat 46. 
Mdrkandeya-purdnay 44-5. 
Markandeya, smrti^astrakara, 160. 
Marshall, J. H., 4, 64 n, 65 n, 77 n. 
Matahga, 49. 

Matahgalila, 172. 

Matrceta, 69. 

Matrgupta, 83. 

Matsyapurdna, 43-4, 172. 

Mdtharavrtti, 179. 

Mattavildsa, 94, 108. 

Mandgalyayana, 68. 

Maurya era, 19. 

Max Muller, F., 3, 54, 59, 77 n, 142, 
187. 

Mdydkapdlikdf 94. 

Mayarmta, 172. 

May-Pole (dance), 87. 
McLyukhamdlikd, 185. 

Mayura, 122. 

Mayuraja, 116, ^ 

Mazumdar, R. C., 64 n. 

Medhatithi, 131, 160. 

Medinikara, 157. 

Megasthenes, 38. 

Meghaduta^ 77 n, 78, 83, 120-1, 124, 
196. 

MeghaprabhScarya, 116. 

MenaMhitaf 94. 

Merutunga, 129.; j 
Mimamstj philosophy, 184-5. 
Mimdmsdkaustubha, 185. 
Mimams^nukramamf 184. 
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Mimamsanyayaprakaia, 185. 
Mimamsaparibhasd, 185. 
Mimamsasutra, 130. 

Mitaksardf 161. 

Mitramisra, 161. 

Mohamudgara, 124. 

Mohapardjaya^ 115. 

Morgenstierne, G., 98n. 
Mrcchakatika, 90, 93, 97 n, 102>4. 
Mrgdvattcaritrat 84. 

Mrgendm, 49. 

Mudmraksasa, 102. 111. 
Mudritakumudacandraf 116. 

Muir, J., 4. 

Mugdhabodha, 147. 

Mukulabhatta, 151n, 154. 
Mukunddnandaj 117. 

Murari, poet, 112-3. 

Murari, philosopher, 183. 
Murwarth, A. M., 98n. 


Nagdnandat 108. 

Nagarjuna, 63, 71, 165, 167, 193-4. 
Nagesabhatta, 145, 148, 181. 

Naisa dhacaritat Naisadhiyacarita, 

76n, 82. 

Naiskarmyasiddhij 1 88. 

Naiivdsa, 49. 

Nakula, 172. 

Naldbhyudayat 84, 

Ncdacampu, 140. 
miapdka, 173. 

Ndmalifiganu^anaj 157. 

Namisadhu, 151, 

Nandana, 160. 

Naudike^vara^ 173. 
Nandikeivara-upapurdna, 46. 
Nahjaraja, 117. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, 2. 

Ndmdasmfti, 160-1. 

Ndrada-upapuramZi 46. 
Ndradiyapuramf 44. 

Narasiihha, King of Orissa, 155. 
Narasifhhapurdmf 46. 

Nira^aihsl, SL 

Narayana, commentator on Manu- 

smrtif 160 . 

Narayana, MatangaUld, 172. 
Narayana, Svdhdsudhdkara<ampUf 

140 . 

Narayana, Vrttaratndkam, 156. 
Narayanabhatta, Manameyodayaj 185. 


Narayanapandita, Navamtnapanksd^ 
17_2. 

Narayanapandita, Hitopadesa, 137. 
Nariman, G. K., 63. 

Nartananirnaya, 173. 

Nasik Cave Inscription, 8, 55. 
Ndpxkalaksanaratnakosa, 155. 
Nathamuni, 190, 

NdtyadarpaTia, 155. 

Ndtyasdstra, 19, 75n, 85, 96n, 104, 149, 
150, 153, 155-6, 173. 
Navaratnapariksdf 172. 
Navasdhasdnkacaritay 127. 

Nayaviveka, 183. 

NeminirvdTia, 84. 

Netrdgama, 49. 

New Testament, 33. 

Nicula, 77n. 

Niddna, 167. 

Nigama, 47n. 

Nighantu, 149. 

Nihilist; 200. 

NTlakantha, philosopher, 201. 
NBakantha, Tajika, 170. 
Nilamatapurdna, 128. 

Nimbarka, 190-1. 
Nirbhayahhimavydyoga, 116. 
Nirnayasindhu, 161. 

Nirukta, 149, 157. 

, Nitiratndkara, 164. 

Nttisdra, 164. 

Nitisataka, 121. 

Nitivdkydmrta, 164. 

Nrtyagopala Kavira^a, 117. 

Nydsa, 81, 143. 

Nyaya, 174-7. 

Nydyabhdsya, 174-5. 

Nydyabindu, 175, 197. 
Nydyabindutlkd, 197. 

NydyakandaU, 178. 

Nydyakanikd, 184. 
Nydyakumudacandrodaya, 198. 
Nydyakusumdnjali, 1 75. 
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